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The new recruit to the ranks of motorists starts 
with a low-priced car— 

Next, he purchases a moderate-priced car, and, 
later, a better car still— 

And so on, step by step, until at last he reaches 
the ULTIMATE car—the ROLLS-ROYCE-—the car 
beyond which there is no other. 

But each step to the ULTIMATE means some 
sacrifice in dis ng of the inferior car, and the sum 
of these sacrifices is perhaps the most disconcerting 
feature of motoring. 

How much wiser to START with the ULTIMATE 
car, and so save all intermediate sacrifices and 
disappointments! The best is by far the most eco- 
nomical in the end, and means your enjoyment of the 
luxury and delight of perfect motoring from the first. 


THE BEST CAR 
IN THE WORLD 


ROLLS-ROYCE, LIMITED, 14-15, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W" 
Telegrams “' Rolhead, London." Telephones Gerrard 1654, 1655, 1656. 
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Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in 
Journalism. Excellent introductions given. — 
Telephone or write. THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61, South Molton 
Street, W. 
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““GRAND MAGAZINE" 
Christmas Number, 1910. 
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*“SPEAKING IN PUBLIC 


How to Produce Ideas and Acquire . 
Fiuency, 3/-, post 3/4, by gi eu 
Chas. Seymour. ra 43 B-, 
post 34, 

Also 0 pth from Manager, 
N| a | The Speaker's Library,’ 

x *\\) 358, Strand, London. 

*“ Most strictly practical handbook 

for speakers we have met with.”"—Times, 


‘4‘*This book is perfect in clearness and 
subject.”"—The Standard, sails 


All Booksellers 





ARGAINS IN BOOKS. 
Webster’s International Dictionary, 2 
vols., 1907, new, 20s.; Baily’s Magazine of 
Sports and Pastimes, 64 vols., 4 calf, £7 10s. ; 
Golf Illustrated, 12 vols., £3 3s.; The Fine 
Art Scott’s Novels and Oak Stand, 28 vols., 
#2 10s.; Country Life, beautifully illustrated, 
a set to date, 30 vols., £15; Hamerton’s Paris 
in Old and Present Times, as new, cost 
£4 48., price £2 2s.; Harper’s Road Books, 
Brighton, Hastings, Oxford, &c., 11 vols., as 
new bargain, £3 3s.; Sir Thos. Lawrence, by 
Lord Gower, with a Catalogue of his Engraved 
Works, many plates (48 net), for £5 5s.; 
Rudder’s History. of Gloucestershire, folio, 
calf, rare, 1779, £6 6s. ; Worsley’s History of 
the Isle of Wight, quarto, calf, 1781, rare, 
43 38-; Oscar Wilde’s Works, 12 vols., £3; 
Tiffen’s Bow, Chelsea and Derby Porcelain 
Manufactories, scarce, 15s. ; Church of England 
Pulpit, 28 vols., £2 2s. ; The Connoisseur, a set 
to date, £6 6s. ; Encyclopzdia of Sport, 2 vols., 
half-calf, £2 2s., cost £4 4s., 1897; Times 
Century Dictionary, 8 vols., 2 levant (pub. 
415 15s.), for £6 10s. ; George Eliot’s Novels, 
21 vols., 35s.; Harmsworth’s History of the 
World, 8 vols., 30s.; Manual Ritual and 
Mysteries of Freemasonry, 3 vols., 10s. 6d. ; 
Harmsworth’s Atlas, 30s.; Sporting, Big 
Game, Angling, Natural History, First Edits., 
Occult Works, Facetiz, rare Books, all kinds. 
List freee — BAKER’S GREAT BOOK 
SHOPS, 16 and 16, Jonn Bricut Street, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


T YPEWRITING promptly and 
accurately done. 10d. per 1,000 words. 
Specimens and_ references.—Address Miss 
Messer, The Orchard, Cotterill Road, Sur- 
biton, S.W. 





A Beautiful Booklet for Half-a-Crown 


SOUTH AMERICAN SCENERY. 


Consisting of Reproductions of 24 
Water-Colour Sketches. 


Price 28. Gd. net, or post-free 2s. gd. 


AnpreEw Reip & Co., Ltp., 
50, Grey Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 








CITY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
6, Pau, Street, Finssury, Lonvon, E.C., 
Direct attention to their famous 


IDEAL POLICY, 
combining House Purchase with Life Assurance. 
Guaranteed Loan, Cash Surrender and Paid-up 
Values endorsed on every policy issued. 
Prospectus Post Free. 
Agents wanted. Excellent prospects. 
M. GREGORY, Managing Director. 
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Notes of the Week 


HE Chancellor of the Exchequer is becoming 
quite an orthodox Minister. A sense of 
responsibility, decorum in statement, and 

moderation in legislative proposals are the hall-mark of 
the erstwhile swashbuckler. Whilst such a mood pre- 
vails, everything which the Minister produces _ will 
receive respectful notice in this journal. Praise of Mr. 
Lloyd George should not be withheld in appreciation 
of the splendid surplus which he has been able to show, 
nor for his resistance to the temptation which must 
have assailed him to devote at least a large portion of 
it to the objects which he is known to have at heart. 
The course which he has adopted is entirely worthy 
of a responsible statesman of the Empire. We do not 
think that the income-tax payer—grievous as his burden 
continues to be—will, in the present condition of the 
world, utter any loud complaint because he derives no 
telief in the present year. On the whole, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has deserved well of his country in 
Presenting an honest, if a humdrum, Budget. 





It is curious how history repeats itself. We have 
before us a gold louis ; on one side is the first Napoleon’s 
head, with the words, “Napoleon, Empereur,” on the 








obverse “Republique Francaise,” and the date 1806; 
and an envelope, in the left hand top corner of which 
are three announcements, printed thus: 


Republic of China. 
The President’s Office, 
Nanking, China. 


Above this is a line in Chinese characters undecipher- 
able by us. The Chinese stamps on the envelope are 
three green stamps and one yellow one, and the green 
stamps are marked “three cents” and the yellow one 
“one cent,” but round the centre they all have the 
words, “Chinese Imperial Post”: the Empire and the 
Republic jostling each other as in the early Napoleonic 
régime. Does it mean that Sun Yat Sen wili be another 
Napoleon? That is improbable, for in the letter are 
these words: “The President wishes to inform you that 
he has approved of women being admitted into the 
provincial assemblies, and in the Assembly at Canton 
there are two women members.” It seems strange that 
in a letter from Nanking, dated February 16, 1912, and 
signed “Ma Soo, Secretaire du President,” the news 
should come that the new Republic of China is before 
all other States in admitting women not only to the 
suffrage, but as members of the governing body. 


Precisely what a “half-time cookery scholarship” is 
we do not know, but there has been a competition for 
eighteen of these distinctions during the past week, 
under the care of the L.C.C. And, after all, why should 
cooks be deprived of degrees? Authors, scientists, 
doctors, and others may have letters after their names, 
but without the genius of the cook where would they 
be? Happy the Doctor of Divinity served by a Licen- 
tiate of Cookery; fortunate the Master of Arts who re- 
tains a Master of Stoves and Pans! One little fact, 
however, relating to this honourable competition fills us 
with dismay. There were sixty-three entrants, and we 
read that “for weeks the competitors have been prac- 
tising,” and that “almost every district in London is 
represented.” Who consumes the maiden efforts of the 
untrained—the “sad” cakes, the tough pastry, the 
leathern joint, the watery vegetables, the tarts that 
refuse to “ rise,” and the jellies that won't “set”? Nobly 
the martyrs suffer in silence, sweetly trustful that later 
on they may be rewarded by succulent dishes from the 
fair hands of that same pupil who now so anxiously 
opens the oven door to see if her pie has again decided 
to become a pudding. 


We are informed that the Committee for the Russian 
Press has been notified that the Court of Justice in St. 
Petersburg, after having examined the case concerning 
the publication of “The New Collection of Letters of 
L. N. Tolstoi,” has finally decided that fourteen of 
Tolstoi’s letters must be destroyed. 
however, may be published. 


The remainder, 
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Love the Immortal 


HERE, where the happy river sings 

Its wordless lyric in the glade, 

I sit and dream of those lost things 

That charmed the Grecian man and maid. 


Those lovers who, through Arcady, 

Roamed from the dawning till the night : 
While Pan’s enchanted melody 

Filled their young souls with sheer delight. 


Careless of time, perchance they too 
Paused on this laughing stream to gaze, 








And heard the wood-dove’s dreamy coo 
Go echoing through the leafy maze. 


But, ah, where have they wandered now, 
The happy Grecian maid and man? 

And what to-day is worth their vow? 

For dust are they, and dust is Pan. 


RONALD LEWIS CARTON. 








The Syndicalist Bubble 


A FEW weeks ago we wrote that a large proportion 

of the miners had struck work on grounds which 
they did not all understand. A Yorkshire Radical paper 
was very wroth with us, and labelled our view “A New 
View of West Riding.” It is not very likely that we 
should take a new view, because our conclusions were 
based on an intimate knowledge of the Yorkshire miner 
over a long course of years. The journal we refer to 
made an accusation that the view we put forward 
suggested that the miner was a very gullible person, 
ready to do as his leaders told him, and scarcely daring 
to call his soul his own. In many cases such a view 
is strictly accurate. The tyranny of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion during the last fifteen or twenty years has left little 
freedom or volition to the ordinary miner. At a Parlia- 
mentary election they must vote as they are told, or 
incur pains and penalties practically depriving them of 
their means of subsistence. The same consequences 
would follow if the miner did not vote to order in con- 
nection with strikes, and hitherto he has obeyed the 
crack of the whip, the governing reason being that he 


was told and believed he would gain something for 
himself by so doing. 


When the present strike was ordered, the miner— 
pace the Yohkshire journal which has taken us to task— 
obeyed his leaders’ orders with the utmost docility, 





because he believed the object in his leaders’ minds 
was to get “summat for we” at the expense of the 
owners. He downed his tools, and had quite a good 
time on strike pay, fully believing that when the word 
was uttered to resume, he would find that he had 
enjoyed a nice holiday, got back a bit of his own from 
the Union funds, and could metaphorically dance a 
hornpipe on the prostrate form of the mulcted owner. 

The spectacle which the miner has been witnessing 
for several weeks past has positively confused his 
powers of comprehension. Innumerable conferences, 
juggling with figures, a Prime Minister in tears, an abso- 
lutely fleshless Act of Parliament, the creation of district 
wages boards, everything except what they wanted-— 
“summat for we.” 

The miner cannot realise that he struck work for an 
idea. In the main area of the country he forewent his 
wages, and damaged his prospects and the prospects 
of the calling on which he is dependent at the bidding 
of an anarchical and perfectly futile novel breed of 
spouters. These people cared nothing for the interests 
of the miner. They were seeking for themselves the 
bubble—notoriety, a seat in the House of Commons 
and £400 a year for a life of idleness, relieved by inter- 


ludes of anti-national and pernicious drivel. 


The miners of the North failed to grasp the fact that 
the only persons who would profit by a strike were first 
of all the professional agitator and secondly a com- 
paratively small section of those who struck work. They 
are now realising that they have been fooled, and they 
do not like the discovery. Their method of showing 
their exasperation may not be logical, but it is human. 
Having been led into a cul-de-sac, they will not retrace 
their steps. They will not resume the work, which they 
passionately admit they were betrayed into relinquish- 
ing. They have deprived themselves of much which 
they would rather have continued to have for no 
tangible advantage. They have championed a cause, 
and at the same time have killed it. The abnegation 
of the many for the advantage of the few, the general 
strike, the solidarity of labour, the new shibboleth of 
the Syndicalist, are now viewed with abhorrence by 
those who were to have been the devoted disciples of 
the cult. 

It is a little pitiful that hard-working and in the main 
honourable workers should be the unconscious sport 
and victims of self-seeking and vain stump-orators. In 
the case of the coal miner, disillusionment has been 
rapid, and he will not easily forget the lesson that there 
are worse enemies in ambush for his destruction, than 
the owners who pay him a fair day’s wage for a fair 
day’s work, whose interests are identical with his own, 
and who are not the demons of rapacity which the 
shirker orator—for his own abject ends—likes to repre- 
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The Abnormal Child 


N many educational conferences of recent years, and 
I in various articles in the literary journals, general 
attention has been drawn to the improvement which has 
taken place in the provision of reading-matter for the 
growing child. In our own country, we seem to be on 
the right road at last with regard to this difficult 
problem ; but it is not so long ago—within the memory 
of most persons who are over forty—that the “ Child’s 
Book” was one of the most ludicrously stilted and 
unnatural productions imaginable. It overshot the mark 
to an appalling extent in its endeavour to be educative 
and moral, belabouring the embryo intellect with facts 
and figures, maxims and monitions, until it must have 
been black and blue—blue in more senses than one. 

A favourite device employed by the writers of these 
moral persuaders was the exploitation of a mythical 
“George” and “Henry,” two horribly good and ab- 
normally inquisitive boys whose abysmal ignorance and 
voracious desire for information were only equalled by 
the eagerness of their tutor—a nameless, officious shade 
-—to impart it. Not a chance was missed. They could 
hardly step outside the door without exploding the 
tutorial mine; no item of the innocent landscape was 
safe from bombardment by pellets of compact instruc- 
tion. “What an amazing large tree!” exclaims Henry, 
posing before the reader as violently athirst for know- 
ledge, when we are perfectly aware all the time that 
he was aching to climb the tree, tear holes in his new 
suit, hunt for nests, and make his hands green and very 
grubby. “ How wide its branches spread! Pray, what 
tree is it?’ 

“T can tell you,” replies George, distended with 
virtue; “it is an Oak. Don’t you see the acorns?” 
Now we are fairly in for it; no earthly tutor could resist 
that, and the worthy perambulating encyclopedia opens 
fire with the deadly accuracy of a naval gun. “Yes, it 
is an Oak—the noblest tree this country produces ; not 
only grand and beautiful to the sight, but of the greatest 
importance from its uses.” He emits a stream of in- 
formative eloquence upon the hapless oak, and when 
he comes to the surface for breath (if we may so 
suddenly change our metaphor), Henry—or George— 
carefully prompts him. “Is oak wood used for any- 
thing besides shipbuilding?” “O yes!” the tutor 
rapturously replies; “it is used for doors and window- 
frames; floors and staircases are sometimes made with 
it...” and soon. In the course of the talk divergence 
iS permitted to the insect that constructs the oak-apple ; 
and the mentor concludes gracefully: “I will now repeat 
to you some verses describing the oak, with the various 
animals living upon it—and then we will walk.” By this 
Stage of the proceedings everybody concerned must 
have wanted a walk badly. 

The tutor crops up again a few pages farther on, 
unloading his mental stock as enthusiastically as though 
he were in the throes of a summer sale; but we can 
hardly blame him, for who could refuse the wily George? 
“You were so good,” he wheedles, “ when we walked out 





last, to tell us a good deal about oaks. I thought it 
one of the prettiest lessons I had ever heard. I should 
be so glad if you would give us such another about 
Firs.” “So should I, I am sure,” chimes in Henry (the 
villain); and off they go on Firs. We mentioned the 
ignorance of the two promising pupils; but on this 
occasion they began to show off on literary matters. 
George didn’t know a fir-tree when he saw one, but he 
could remark with the utmost nonchalance, “ Are there 
not some lines in Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost’ about the 
straightness and lightness of the Pine?” Whereupon 
Henry, determined not to be outdone, swings his stick, 
bares his noble brow to the breeze, and murmurs: “I 
remember, too, that the walking-staff of the giant 
Polypheme was a Pine ”—having read of it that morn- 
ing, doubtless, for the first time in his life. Dear boy— 
how we long to take it out of him in the seclusion of 
the study! But no; it would never do; he would ask 
us, between his sobs, of what wood the cane was made} 
and we should have to go and look it up in the . 
frankly, we hardly know where. Perhaps we might 
question George. 

A neat variation of this gambit is obtained by the 
Inquisitive Child. Says little Jack, one winter's evening, 
“Papa, pray tell us some stories about what you have 
seen in your voyages. I have been vastly entertained 
with ‘Gulliver's Travels’ and ‘The Adventures of 
Sinbad the Sailor’; and I think, as you have gone 
round the world, you must have met with things as 
wonderful as they did.” The good Captain Compass 
rises to the bait admirably, and launches forth into an 
amiable description of English ways, disguising coal as 
“a black stone that burns,” butter as “ greasy matter,” 
and baffling the listeners (who, we fear, were not very 
sharp) by mentioning that many of the natives “ate the 
leaves and other parts of vegetables growing in the 
country, some absolutely raw, others prepared by the aid 
of fire.” Great excitement is caused when the clever 
Captain’s trickery is unmasked. “Sally Meanwell” is 
another animated interrogation-mark, who evokes from 
her mother rivulets of economic dissertation concerning 
the difference between rich people and poor people. The 
moral at the end comes like clockwork—a cork to keep 
the lesson in, presumably. 

Even the dumb animal creation is utilised in the 
effort after instruction; or, rather, we should say the 
loquacious animal creation, since for the purposes of the 
story its members are gifted with the power of human 
speech to an uncomfortable extent. “What shall I do,” 
inquires a little dog, “to show my gratitude to our good 
master? I cannot draw or carry burdens, like the horse ; 
nor give him milk, like the cow; nor produce him eggs, 
like the poultry.” He bewails his incapacity, this obser- 
vant, moral, quadrupedal prig, “ hanging down his head” 
at the finish “in silent despondency.” “My dear child,” 
replies his mother, “though your abilities are but small, 
yet a hearty good-will is sufficient to supply all defects.” 
This sounds a trifle ambiguous; but, at any rate, the 
little dog adopts the tail-wagging tactics of a sycophant, 


and works hard for earthly glory. “He would run and 
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bark with the utmost fury.at any strange pig that offered 
to come into the yard.” Plucky little fellow! His master 
was one day asleep, in a summer-house, and Fido per- 
ceived some pieces of mortar falling from the ceiling. 
“He comprehended the danger ” (mark this) “and began 
barking to awake his master ; and this not sufficing, he 
jumped up and gently bit his finger.” In this most 
approved fashion the master’s life was saved. But the 
moral can be heard approaching, so we will pass on. 

“William,” another infant prodigy, “first drew the 
vital air” in the year 1821. At the age of four “he was 
detected in a falsehood—not an aggravated case, but 
an act of plain delinquency. His father therefore cor- 
rected him with due severity, but not, perhaps, with 
greater harshness than he was corrected by his own 
conscience ; for he had at this early age begun to feel 
the evil of sin, and to dread its consequences in another 
world.” After this treatment, we are told, “if his infant 
perceptions discovered anything wrong in his sister or 
brother, he promptly took upon himself the duty of 
preceptor, and kindly administered reproof and instruc- 
tion.” What would we not give to have watched four or 
five-year-old William, with warning hand extended, re- 
buking the immoralities of the sister and brother 
younger than himself! He went to school at Penzance, 
“where the delightful scenery, physical and moral, 
seemed to vie with each other.” He was noted for good 
behaviour; doubtless the remarkable character of the 
scenery inspired him. “ At the appointed hour he would 
cheerfully quit his playmates for his class-meeting or the 
juvenile prayer-meeting.” Once, at a picnic near Truro, 
the party chanced upon a churchyard, and “this scene 
gave rise to profitable conversation,” in which no doubt 
the cheery, jovial William excelled. His great desire 
was to be a missionary (we knew it—they all pine to 
wotry the poor heathen), but an early decease put an 
end to his aspirations. He was simply too good to live, 
was William; it was the best way out of the difficulty. 
He and “ Little Percy,” who at eight years of age ob- 
served that he thought he should not live long, and 
improved the occasion by commenting on the sweetness 
of death to one who was prepared for it, were a brilliant 
pair. 

Before Ballantyne, Kingston, Henty, Jules Verne, and 
others gave the world of boyhood—and girlhood—their 
delightful tales of adventure, free from obvious moral 
“tags,” this was the sort of nerveless stuff that writers 
turned out in amazing quantities. Now, perhaps, danger 
lies in the opposite direction ; cheap and lurid publica- 
tions, sensational and sometimes distinctly injurious, find 
too ready a market, and are read too freely by errand- 
boys and lads at school. Those who can take the median 
line, who can write healthily without being priggish, and 
can depict the boy who is regarded by his fellows as 
a “jolly good sort,” are sure of a welcome; and in the 
thought that the present-day “George” and “Henry” 
are supplied in an appetising manner we may suffer the 
vagaries of their predecessors of sixty years ago to pass 
into the kindly oblivion of books unread. 

WILFRID L. RANDELL. 





REVIEWS 


A History of the Flute 


Six Lectures on the Recorder and other Flutes in Relation 
to Literature. By CHRISTOPHER WELCH, M.A. 
Illustrated. (Henry Frowde, 10s. 6d. net.) 


HES« six lectures, amplified by notes so copious 
that a full page is hardly sufficient for many of 
them, have expanded themselves into a handsome 
volume of more than 400 pages. They contain an 
amount of learning and literature which is positively 
staggering. The main subjects are exhaustively dealt 
with, and illustrated by a wealth of reference which 
is drawn from a curiously wide range of authors. It 
would seem as if Mr. Welch had devoted a lifetime of 
leisure to the consideration of flutes in relation to litera- 
ture. He expresses the hope that any who look upon 
reading as a pastime, or who wish to get information 
without trouble, will put his volume down. He has not, 
so he says, attempted to render its pages attractive by 
imparting to them the graces of style, or pleasant by 
excluding from them what is dry, dull, and heavy. He 
has addressed himself solely to students. Yet to the 
present writer, who believes that he has read every word 
in the book, the reading has been as agreeable as a 
pleasant pastime; he has been conscious of no dulness. 
The technical part of the book cannot fail to interest 
anyone who has the least tincture of the musical anti- 
quary in him, while the literary excursions must be 
entirely delightful to anyone whose appetite is whetted 
by the sound of such names as Theocritus, Virgil, 
Shakespeare, Milton, and—Pepys! 

Everybody who has read “ Hamlet” has heard of a 
“recorder,” but no one, not even the dictionary-maker, 
the historians of music, or the commentators on Shake- 
speare, seems to have had a clear notion about the 
nature of the instrument, which belonged to the “ fipple 
flute” family, and had a singularly sweet and gentle 
tone. In the course of the long chapter, “ Literary 
Errors on the Subject,” we learn apparently all that 
there is to know about recorders and their various 
ancestors and relations, till we arrive at the sad 
announcement of the decline and death of the recorder, 
whose life was extinguished in the eighteenth century 
by its rival, the German flute, which proved to be more 
useful in combination with other instruments. 

Henry VIII appears to have been the most passionate 
of flute-lovers, for he had a collection of one hundred 
and fifty-four flutes, of which seventy-six were recorders. 
Shakespeare’s knowledge of these instruments is 
stated to have been extraordinarily wide and accurate, 
and he honoured them as he honoured no others. “In 
Shakespeare the flautist can find nothing at which to 
cavil, even if he have the eye of a lynx.” Milton is 
found wanting. In spite of the fact that he was a great 
lover of music, and had been brought up by his father, 
who was a most eminent musician, he is not always 
accurate about flutes. He confuses the pan-pipe with 
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the straw-flute, and actually portrays a performer playing 
on two instruments at once, “a situation which no 
imagination could realise.” That depends, however, on 
the character of the instruments; for does not Mr. 
Welch give us a picture of a Basque tabourer who is 
performing on the tabour and the pipe (“Toontoona 
and Cherule”’) at the same time? Pepys rivalled Great 
Harry in his delight in flutes. His diary has been 
ransacked by Mr. Welch, and we read all about his 
flageolets and his visits to Drumbleby, his flute maker, 
and his desire to make his wife a proficient. It may 
serve as an instance of our author’s minuteness of detail 
if we mention that nearly two pages are devoted to 
discussion of the curious fact that the wind music in 
the “ Virgin-Martyr ” made the emotional Pepys “ really 
sick, just as I have formerly been when in love with 
my wife.” 

Not the least interesting portion of the book is that 
in which we are taken to ancient times and instructed 
about temple flute-players and tomb-pipes. The book 
is well illustrated, the pictures and title-pages of various 
eighteenth century books about flutes being as humor- 
ously delightful as the many diagrams of musical instru- 
ments are useful. We congratulate Mr. Welch on the 
completion of his book, which enriches our library with 
a book of immense research, to which we hope often 
te return, both for profit and pleasure. 





The Interpreter of Hegel 


James Hutchison Stirling, His Life and Work. By 
AMELIA Hutcuison Stiriinc. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

THERE is a certain type of reader who will plunge nobly 
into the biography of anybody, from an archbishop to 
a music-hall star, in the hope of extracting therefrom 
anecdotes or witticisms wherewith to enliven his con- 
versation. Should any such happen to light upon the 
volume before us, it is to be feared that he will have 
experienced somewhat of a shock before he returns to 
the surface. 


Miss Stirling, in her account of the life and work of 


‘ her father, has given us a deeply interesting and valuable 


book ; but it is the “ work” which makes it so, and the 
occasional glimpses we get of the philosopher's “life” 
will scarcely be sufficient to compensate the general 
reader for wading through the many pages of very hard 
reading—if, indeed, he has the fortitude to do so. But 
for the student of philosophy one can scarcely imagine 
a more instructive and entertaining work. It makes as 
excellent an introduction to Stirling’s chef d’auvre, 
“The Secret of Hegel,” as that work undoubtedly does 
to the German philosopher’s “ Encyclopedia.” 

Before Stirling published, in 1865, the work referred 
to—which Lord Haldane, in an admirable little preface 
to the “life,” calls “the greatest of his books ”"—Hegel 
was, in England, nothing but a name, and, although his 
‘philosophy had been given to the Germans forty years 





earlier, or more, it was still a sealed book to the majority 
of his countrymen. At the beginning of his researches 
Stirling goes to his German master in Heidelberg, seek- 
ing enlightenment; but the German master is blind, 
and wisely refuses to lead the blind. 


‘“* Other writers,’’ he replies, ‘‘ may be this, may 
be that; but Hegel !—one has to stop! and think! 
and think !—Hegel! Ach, Gott!’’ Such a weary 
look of exhausted effort lengthens the jaw! And 
it is our last chance of a word with our late teacher ; 
for henceforth he always unaccountably vanishes at 
the very first glimpse of our person, though caught 
a mile off. 


After another fruitless appeal for help, to a fellow- 
countryman this time—“a man of infinite ability, and 
especially conversant with German”—Stirling became 
convinced that: 


It must be with his own pick-axe, so to speak, that 
he must make his way through the walls of Hegelian 
philosophy. . . . If the Hegelian system were to be 
understood at all the only course that remained was 
to take it in its place as part and parcel of what is 
called German philosophy in general, and, with that 
object, to institute, necessarily, a systematic study of 
the entire subject from the commencement. Now 
that commencement was Kant. 


It is not our intention to follow Stirling in his task 
of “making his way through the walls of Hegelian 
philosophy,” even if it were possible in a short review. 
As Lord Haldane points out, Stirling wrote for the very 
few, and, although his biographer implies that the book 
is an attempt “to indicate, in terms intelligible to a 
technically uninitiated reader, Stirling’s general philo- 
sophical position and the nature of the service which he 
and thinkers such as he have rendered to mankind,” we 
cannot help feeling that it is to the “very few” that 
this book will appeal. To understand it, “one has to 
stop! and think! and think!” And that is just what 
the ordinary reader of biography objects to do. 


We do not wish to say that the book is altogether 
without human interest; far from it. Stirling’s youth, 
including a glimpse of the Eglinton Tournament, cf 
which Miss Stirling remarks, with a scarcely warranted 
contempt for the present generation, “few people now 
living have probably heard”; his early manhood, with 
the delicious description of his wooing ; his experiences 
as a surgeon among the ironworkers of South Wales ; 
his letter from Paris during the coup d’état of 1851; 
and an occasional peep at the philosopher's later 
domestic life, give us some small idea of the man apart 
from the philosopher. But take away the philosopher, 
and, after all, there is little left! Surely no one but a 
philosopher of the deepest dye could have written to 
his wife, after twenty-five years of connubial bliss, a 
letter composed of :—“Got up shortly after seven— 
breakfasted about eight—ate two eggs and ham in pro- 
portion—drank two large cups of coffee. Walked to 
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Schoolock by Ascog,” and so on for a score of disjointed, 
Jingle-like observations! 

No, there is not very much in Stirling’s life to hang 
a biography on—but his philosophy! We cannot do 
better than echo the German professor’s pious exclama- 
tion: “Ach, Gott!” 





A Philosophical Critic 


Wordsworth, Tennyson, and Browning: A Study in 
Human Freedom. By Soiromon F. Gincericn, A.M., 
Ph.D. (George Wahr, Anne Arbor, Michigan. 
$1,00.) 

THIS book is really a treatise on Freewill, via Words- 

worth, Tennyson, and Browning. While its author has 

many things to say which can be termed, strictly speak- 
ing, Ziterary criticism, his main purpose is philosophical. 

That purpose is well indicated in the concluding passage 

of the introduction :— 


We shall see, first, how the power of will and the 
spirit and theory of freedom have entered into the 
making of their poetry; and, secondly, how the sur- 
render of their wills to a higher will led them into 
the region of the transcendental and the mystical, 
and how each characteristically bodied forth his 
vision of spiritual freedom and personality; and, 
thirdly, what ethical and artistic estimates may be 
made of their respective performances from the point 
of view of our inquiry. 


After all, this seems rather an @ priori method, and such 
it proves to be on inspection. One cannot escape the 
suspicion that the writer has brought freewill to the 
poets he deals with, rather than extracted it from an 
inductive reading of their works. He has amassed a 
large number of passages which certainly do bear the 
meaning he requires, but he shows a very strenuous 
and unyielding insistence on the main theme. The 
work is well knit, if only from the persistence of ideas. 

It is the business of the philosopher to bring a uniting 
significance to all the facts he deals with, and we have 
both the strength and weakness of the philosophical 
method illustrated in this volume. In its strength it 
does help to show us the leading ideas and forces that 
go to the making of great poetry. We see that poetry 
has much more “fundamental brain-work” in it than 
some give it credit for possessing. There is, however, 
a point at which the boldest philosopher must stop short, 
and recognise that his most brilliant hypothesis is but 
a groping in the dark. The difficulty is to know exactly 
when this point is reached. Professor Gingerich seems 
scarcely to know, and it is this which makes some of 
his writing about mysticism, particularly in his study 

£ Wordsworth, unsatisfactory in many respects. It is 
an attempt to explain too much; and mysticism is the 
last thing to which mere explanations should be 
appended, though its phenomena and leading ideas are 
capable of classification. We recognise freely, however, 
that with most other matters the Professor displays a 





grasp and certainty which indicate an intellect of unusual 
power. 

The treatment of Wordsworth is con amore, occupying 
rather more space than either of the others. Its fresh- 
ness consists more in the strength of the mind brought to 
bear upon the poet’s works than in any remarkably new 
ideas concerning them. Tennyson is not so lovingly 
dealt with, but the writer’s estimate of him is both fair 
and discriminating. Especially worthy of remark is the 
quotation of Tennyson’s own thoughts on Freewill, with 
which Professor Gingerich seems to agree; it probably 
represents that difficult matter as clearly as is possible 
in this mortal state :— 


‘*Man’s freewill is but a bird in a cage; he ean 
stop at the lower perch, or he can mount to a higher. 
Then that which is and knows will enlarge his cage, 
give him a higher and a higher perch, and at last 
break off the top of his cage, and let him out to be 
one with the Freewill of the Universe.’’ 


In the chapters dealing with Browning we have some 
good criticism of his treatment of passion. A quotation 
will best display this :— 


When the senses and passions are aroused, flesh 
and spirit glorifying each other, and the crisis of 
life is at hand, the soul is doomed if it does not make 
its choice according to its highest impulse, even 
though at odds with the slipshod and superficial con- 
ventions of society. This is shown in the poems, 
‘* Youth and Art ’’ and ‘‘ The Statue and the Bust,” 
and in many another poem of Browning. 


Although the name of Bergson is never mentioned, 
one finds the leaven of his teaching in these Browning 
chapters. This is most likely due to the influence of 
William James, to whom Professor Gingerich acknow- 
ledges his indebtedness. And, when one thinks of it, 
there is a surprising amount of what may be called 
Bergsonism in Browning—which reflection might form 
the starting-point for an instructive discussion on the 
genealogy of philosophical ideas. 

The book is a study of ideals of strength in poetry, 
and, as such, is very welcome, for it comes as a necessary 
counterblast to much of the wallowing sentimentalism 
of recent verse, and the insistence of the writer on the 
importance of mysticism and transcendentalism is good 
and timely. Twelve or more errors of printing, and one 
of the spelling of a proper name, might have been 
corrected by a more careful reading of proofs; but the 
volume is one to be reckoned with, despite its flaws, 
in the literature of criticism. 





Literary Essays 
The Early Literary Career of Robert Browning. Four 


Lectures by T. A. Lounspury, LL.D. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 4s. 6d. net.) 
Thackeray Studies. By A. J. Romitty. (Elliot Stock. 


2s. 6d. net.) 
THE perfectly sane and discriminating critic of Brown- 
ing is rare, for Browning as a poet is generally liked 
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or disliked with intensity. Those who have fallen under 
his spell seem to lose part of their critical faculty, and 
will listen to no detraction concerning their idol; while 
those who are daunted by his obscurity are inclined to 
run to the opposite extreme. The truth about Browning 
is, however, leaking out at last. Prof. Lounsbury, of 
Yale University, has appeared to deliver us from the 
mere Browning enthusiast. A book of criticism such 
as his will do the fame of Browning more good than 
the rhapsodies of all the Browning societies. The Pro- 
fessor, while maintaining an attitude of appreciation, 
does not shirk the task of dealing with Browning’s 
shortcomings ; his strange limitations and the tortuous 
ways of his mind are delineated in convincing fashion. 
The book is valuable because it is based on a study 
of contemporary documents and criticisms, as such a 
work should be; nothing is taken at second hand, and 
the writer manages to remove many misconceptions by 
his appeal to these sources. 

Prof. Lounsbury dares to say that Browning could 
not write really actable or successful plays, in spite of 
the assertions of his admirers to the contrary. His 
analysis of the weaknesses of the motives in “A Blot 
on the ’Scutcheon” is one of the most penetrating bits 
of criticism we have recently read. This is how Brown- 
ing as a dramatist is summed up: 


The truth is that, so far from being a great drama- 
tist, second only to Shakespeare, Browning, in the 
proper sense of the word, is no dramatist at all. No 
great poet who has set out to write plays has failed 
more signally than he in mastering the technique 
of the art. None has shown so little comprehension 
of those details of expression, construction, and 
arrangement which unite to make a play successful on 
the stage. . . . His dramas throughout exhibit vital 
defects as acting plays. They lack organic unity and 
order, and what we may call inevitable development. 
What is further unsatisfactory in them is the utter 
inadequacy of their portrayal of human nature, and 
too frequently their unfaithfulness to it. But, so far 
as the average theatre-goer is concerned, worse than 
anything else is their lack of sustained interest. 


This criticism is well supported in Prof. Lounsbury’s 
dealing with the plays. 

The true history of Browning's relations with Mac- 
ready is clearly told, perhaps for the first time. Several 
traditions receive very rough handling in the course of 
the book; we imagine they will hardly recover from 
such treatment. 

The obscurity of Browning is criticised at considerable 
length, and very scant respect is meted out to the 
famous saying of Swinburne on this matter. Both the 
clearness and fairness of the following passage will 
strike the reader : — 


The thought, as he has come to see it, may strike 
him as perfectly clear; but he fails to fulfil the first 
duty of a writer, which is to take mentally the place 
of the reader whom he addresses; to have distinctly 
in his mind how what has been uttered will appear 
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association which in his own case has connected 
thought and expression. That which has come: un- 
invited to the one in flashes of inspiration must be 
supplied to the other by the agency of reflection and 
study. All exertion of this kind which is unnecessary 
ought to be spared to the reader. The author who 
is unwilling to perform his duty in this respect has no 
right to complain when those, even of highest culti- 
vation, refuse to do for him the labour which he has 
no business to impose. 


Concerning the future of Browning’s poetry, what will 
the ardent Browningite think of this? “The poems of 
Browning that will carry his name down to remotest 
posterity will be those that are the least representative 
of him in the eyes of no small number of his present 
admirers.” Yet we feel that all this needed saying ; 
and we would reiterate our previous statement that the 
critic is, on the whole, appreciative. We should be 
interested to see another volume of his on Browning's 
later work. This is a book that fulfils a distinct function 
amid the mass of Browning criticism. 

The chief fault we have to find with “ Thackeray 
Studies ” is its extreme meagreness. The booklet con- 
sists of only three not very long essays, and Tom Tay- 
lor’s poem reprinted from Punch of 1864. The 
essays themselves are, however, very good work, so 
that we wish that Mr. Romilly had given us more. 
There is real discrimination in them, allied with a style 
of great clearness and some distinction. We hope that 


this writer will give us a further demonstratior of his 
power. 





Indian Archeology 


Archeological Survey of India: Annual Report, 1907-8. 
Illustrated. (Superintendent Government Printing, 
Calcutta. 37s. 6d.) 

WHEN Lord Curzon was Viceroy of India he made an 

animated and sustained onslaught on the number and 

size of the annual and other reports written by every 
officer of Government on every conceivable subject. He 
also resuscitated the Archeological Department, ob- 
tained from England in 1902 the services of a specialist 
in archeology to be its Director-General, allotted more 
money for expenditure, and generally fostered it with 
all his energy, both by legislation and administratively, 
with the splendid results in the shape of conservation 
and restoration of ancient monuments which have 
appeared of late years, to the delight of the many persons 
interested in the antiquities of the country, to the re- 
moval of the reproach of vandalism levelled against 
the English, and to the great satisfaction of the native 
community. It may be wondered what Lord Curzon, 
if he had still been Viceroy, would have said or done 
if this bulky annual report—apparently only Part II of 
it—on the work of a favourite Department had come 
before him. He must have noticed that it has appeared 
three years after the period with which it deals, and 


| that it contains, without any attempt at consolidation 


to him who necessarily lacks the subtle chain of | or abbreviation, all the detailed reports of the depart- 
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mental officers in extenso, with the plans, ground plans, 
sections, elevations of the buildings, palaces, temples, 
convents, monasteries, shrines, stupas, dagobas, manda- 
pas, caves, monoliths, railings, etc. surveyed, besides 
pictures of the sculptures, figures, carvings, doorways, 
inscriptions, everything, in fact, that could be included to 
make the report complete. 

The departmental operations of the year extended, 
in respect of conservation and restoration, to a limited 
number of places all over India, selected according to 
the importance of the ancient remains, regardless of 
races or religions. Their names need not be given, as 
they would convey little or no meaning apart from the 
details. The excavations and conservation were 
systematically conducted, and evidence was obtained on 
various contested points. For instance, Dr. Vogel offers 
a confident opinion, based on the excavations of Saheth 
Maheth, that the site of Maheth represents the city 
of Sravasti, the capital of Kosala, on the upper course of 
the Rapti. The site of this place, where the Buddha 
lived for many years, has been seriously disputed. In 
the interests of epigraphy a large number of inscriptions 
were copied. Much attention was also paid to the 
history of Indian religion and mythology, as well as to 
Indian history—for instance, in the case of the first 
Vijayanagara dynasty, its viceroys and ministers. Ex- 
perts and others interested will also find much informa- 
tion regarding the legendary scenes from the life of the 
Buddha, the cult of Buddhism, the Bodhisattvas, and 
other Buddhistic remains, including a quantity of mis- 
cellaneous finds. In fact, like much Indian official work, 
the report is remarkable for its thoroughness and for 
good results achieved, often under difficulties. 

The Archeological Survey is not a novelty in India. 
Appended to this report is a list, twenty-four pages long, 
of archeological reports published under official authority 
for more than forty years past. But the Department 
has entered upon a new lease of existence and utility 
since Lord Curzon revived it. He has, moreover, lately 
saved it from decapitation, and it has ample work left 
to perform. Archzologists, antiquaries, and possibly 
architects also will delight in this annual report, and 
no one can fail to appreciate the illustrations; but its 
contents might, on publication, be with advantage com- 
pressed into readable limits. 








Shorter Reviews 


The Story of the Bagpipe. By Wm. H. Grattan FLoop, 
Mus.Doc. Illustrated. (The Walter Scott Publish- 
ing Company. 3s. 6d. net.) 

R. FLOOD’S historical survey of the bagpipe is the 
latest addition to “ The Music Story Series,” edited 

by Mr. Frederick Crowest—a series to which he has 
already contributed a book upon the harp. It is a most 
industrious and careful compendium of information 
about the instrument which, more, perhaps, than any 
other, has power to excite opposite feelings of passionate 








love and deadly hate. There are many misguided 
people who “cannot stand” the music of the bagpipes, 
but to the more judicious we can confidently recommend 
Dr. Flood’s curious and entertaining chapters. It will 
surprise many an Irishman and Scotsman to learn that 
once there were English pipes, and that the ancient 
instrument had so wide a range and plays such a definite 
part in history and literature. Whether it will ever be 
possible to persuade the Highlanders that they originally 
got their pipes from Ireland is a matter which we will 
not attempt to decide. 

Dr. Flood is as doubtful about the antiquity of some 
of the famous Scottish pipe-melodies as modern 
Hebraists are about the antiquity of the Pentateuch, 
and his chapters on the pipes of Biblical and classical 
times, on Welsh, English, and French pipes, will excite 
less controversy among Northerners than those which 
deal with the music of their own bonnie land. Still, there 
is a great deal of varied information, as to the interest 
of which all must agree. We were sorry, however, not 
to find mention of the important fact that, although 
Dr. Johnson owned that “he did not like musick,” 
admitting that “he knew a drum from a trumpet, and 
a bagpipe from a guitar, which was about the extent of 
his knowledge of musick,” he nevertheless appeared 
fond of the music of the bagpipe which he heard in the 
Hebrides, and “used often to stand for some time with 
his ear to the great drone.” 





The Religion and Ethics of Tolstoy. By the Rev. 
ALEXANDER H. Craururpb, M.A. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
38. 6d. net.) 
OF the penalties attaching to genius one ‘of the 
severest is the liability to be explained and interpreted 
by inferior minds. One would give much at times 
to have, instead of commentaries on Shakespeare, 
Shakespeare on the commentators. The reader who 
takes up this book hoping for fresh light on one of the 
greatest of modern thinkers will be disappointed. Mr. 
Craufurd is evidently a man of wide reading ; he is fond 
of introducing his sentences with “as Emerson thought 

.; as John S. Mill observed . . .; as the late W. R. 
Greg observed, .. .” and the book is freely adorned 
with Scriptural tags and phrases. He is also in a sense 
broad-minded, but apart from these two qualifications 
he has little to fit him for the somewhat exacting task 
he has set himself. This, perhaps, matters the less as 
for the most part he uses Tolstoy’s name merely 
as a peg on which to hang his own rather ill-digested 
opinions on matters philosophical, religious, ethical, social 
and artistic. The book, written only a few weeks after 
Tolstoy’s death, bears evidence of hasty construction ; if 
there is a definite scheme, Mr. Craufurd has obscured 
it by an unwise and irritating prolixity. 

His prose style is extremely uneven, varying from a 
succession of short positive statements to a sentence 
such as that extending over part of page 69 and most of 
page 70, which, after eight clauses each introduced by 
“as if,” leaves the reader floundering in uncertainty as 
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to its meaning. Mr. Craufurd has also an early Vic- 
torian love for the unbridled use of italics. 

These faults might perhaps be forgiven to a writer 
who brought to his task some sense of his own inade- 
quacy, but we cannot forgive Mr. Craufurd when we 
find him on page 77 speculating as to the probability of 
Tolstoy's having, after death, modified his opinions more 
in accordance with the views of his commentator, or 
when we read the following sentence in the chapter on 
Tolstoy’s views on art :— 


Tolstoy was one of the most candid and open- 
minded of men. So it is likely enough that he would 
have admitted the validity of some portion of the 
criticism here offered; for it is not entirely incon- 
sistent with his own views as to the functions of art. 
He might well have admitted that he had spoken 
rather too precipitately and unguardedly on this sub- 
ject. And we, on our part, should be quite willing 
to meet him half-way in seeking a reconciliation of 
our apparently conflicting views of art. 


Although Mr. Craufurd was evidently interested in 
the teaching of the great Russian, we cannot think he 
was wise in the choice of a subject, and he will assuredly 
give little satisfaction to lovers of Tolstoy. 





An Easter Anthology. Edited by Wutitam KNIGHT. 
(Sidgwick and Jackson. 2s. 6d. net.) 


An Anthology of Imaginative Prose. Edited by PRo- 
FESSOR R. P. Cowi. (Herbert and Daniel. 3s. 6d. 
net. ) 

FOR private reading and study Professor Knight has 

prepared this original “Easter Anthology” and pub- 

lished it at a timely moment; it contains most of the 
finest poetry that has been written concerning the 
season, much of it familiar, some of it new. That the 
result should be somewhat in the nature of a hymn- 
book is perhaps inevitable: but we are sorry not to see 
that sweet, solenm hymn, “O Sacred Head, surrounded,” 
in so full a collection. And since in his preface Pro- 
fessor Knight on more than one page lays especially 
strong emphasis upon the literary quality of everything 
he has selected, even stating that when any passage 

“falls below the level of the highest poetry” it has been 

omitted, how came he to include a lyric which rhymes 

“linn” with “hymn,” “morning” with “dawning” and 

“returning”? It is pleasant to see, however, some true 

poems here by Whittier, Browning, Keble, and many 

other well-known names, and the anthology as a whole 
is excellent. 

Professor Cowl’s volume is designed “to exemplify 
the powers of English prose as a medium of imagina- 
tive or poetic expression, and to illustrate the wealth of 
our literature in those varieties of prose commonly de- 
scribed as ornate, impassioned, cadenced or rhythmical.” 
In this object it succeeds admirably, drawing its treasures 
from the most varied sources. We should like to have 
seen two or three passages from Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s work included; they might have taken the place 
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of one by Poe, which is rather “poetic” prose than 
imaginative. On the other hand, some of the most mag- 
nificent periods of Scripture are here, and they serve 
almost as critical touchstones whereby the worth of the 
others may be judged. The whole book is inspiring 
and is a storehouse of good things. 





Irresponsible Impressions of India. By E. Gro. Turn- 

BULL. (Murray and Evenden. 1s. net.) 
THE writer of this little book, which is dear at the price, is 
presumably a woman, not only because she poses as a 
British matron and a mem sahib, but because of the 
subjects chiefly handled. Her impressions are super- 
ficial, derived from observations of such ordinary objects 
as turbans, women’s saris, colour, shops, shopping, ser- 
vants (passim), birds and animals, female life, the purda 
system, music. There is scarcely an original remark, 
hardly one that the freshest globe-trotter might not have 
recorded. The writer has nothing to tell of the im- 
portant affairs of India, of the great towns, the famous 
and beautiful relics; the obsession of the East, in its 
obvicus novelties and lights, appears in every line. The 
forced character of the attempt to be perpetually 
humorous palls on the reader, and it is not redeemed by 
the spitefulness which charges Anglo-Indians with quite 
a common complaint of swollen head and with “pure 
unadulterated snobbery.” The airs of the little tin 
gods of Simla have long been exposed, but to include 
all Anglo-Indians in such sweeping abuse is simply 
libellous. 


Fiction: 


The Ship that came Home in the Dark. By AGNES 
GROZIER HERBERTSON. (Methuen and Co. 6s.) 








HIS is one of those quiet and accomplished stories 
which want only a greater clearness of outline and 
a more powerful and passionate structure, but want that 
clearness and that passion very badly; for without them 
the emotional novel is bound to be morbid. In fiction, 
as in painting, it is very necessary that the air should 
be able to circulate around the scenes and characters, 
and one rather feels the want of fresh air in Miss 
Agnes Herbertson’s latest book. Not that it is 
morbid or sentimental to any excess, but that 
it should not have been morbid or sentimental at 
all; and this fault is perhaps over-emphasised by the 
improbability of the plot. It is difficult to believe 
that two cousins should be so alike as to make it possible 
for them to change places, the one to elope with a lover, 
the other to take her place as the wife of a blind man. 
And it is hardly credible that even a blind man should 
not be suspicious at the sudden transformation of the 
hard and selfish Marjorie Forrester into the gentle, con- 
scientious Margaret Arnold, whom he has known for 
years, and yet mistakes for his wife. 
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Such things happen fitly only in novels that stipulate 
a certain artificiality of plot, which one accords to them 
but denies to more faithful representations of life. If 
we pass over this drawback, the problem of the false 
wife’s situation is worked out skilfully enough, and we 
can appreciate the tense but not unsweet atmosphere in 
which her impersonation compels her to live. The story 
progresses in a series of simple and ordinary scenes and 
conversations, none of which is overwrought, no word of 
which grates. By what means Dan learns of the decep- 
tion we need not declare. The ending of the book is 
hardly definite ; much more must have happened, for we 
are quite sure’that Dan, though quixotic enough to take 
his true wife back again, could not have borne with her 
for long. Marjorie was not the sort of person who 
commits only one base action in life. Miss Herbertson 
does not clear up these doubts, however. She leaves 
Dan in a bad temper, Marjorie unreformed, and Mar- 
garet on the eve of marriage with an old lover. It is a 
little unkind and a little inartistic. It reminds us of the 
slenderness of the plot and recalls to us those vast and 
complete panoramas of life which the novel once gave 
to us, work of a day before authors learned that it is 
artistic to end one’s novel with a question mark. 





Likeness. By EpitH Dart. (Mills and Boon. 6s.) 


“LIKENESS” belongs to the class of story that is 
completely within bounds, so far as the censorship of 
novels is concerned, and it may with confidence be 
recommended for perusal by girls of all ages. The plot 
concerns the marvellous likeness of Nan Arnold, lady 
typist, and Evelyn Coventry, millionaire’s daughter. Nan 
achieves the conventional goal of femininity after sundry 
minor adventures, among those being one of assuming 
the personality of her double for an evening, during 
which she meets Bernard, the hero, planned on lines to 
delight a schoolgirl’s heart. This assumption of another’s 
identity is made a great and awesome thing, and occupies 
several chapters—the thrill fails through being over-long 
drawn out in preparation and accomplishment. 

We note a tendency throughout the book to introduce 
quotations, whether relevant or not to the subject-matter, 
to an almost tiresome extent. Apparently, when the 
authoress is at a loss for a phrase of her own, she uses 
one coined by somebody else, and inserts an apology by 
means of inverted commas. There is also a quantity 
of unnecessary psychological disquisitions which merely 
burden the story. The evolution of Nan is quite a 
simple process, and had been more forceful without 
these tedious explanations. The book is free from 
undue sentimentality and quite healthful in tone, and, as 
already noted, might form a welcome addition to the 
library shelves of any girls’ school. 





The Red Fleur-de-Lys. 
and Co. 6s.) 


THIS book embodies the requisite number of thrills for 
good melodrama, and deals with the “properties” of 


By May Wynne. (Stanley Paul 
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that form of fiction in the most approved style. The 
period is that of the French Revolution. Enter Dermot 
O’Mara, Irish gentleman, to the Chateau Liniére, where 
dwell the master of the chateau and his pretty and 
aristocratic niece Rosaline. Enter also Lolo, a half- 
witted girl, who at the conclusion of the story saves 
Dermot from her brother's vengeance at the cost of her 
own life—and Dermot takes Rosaline back to Ireland, 
her uncle having died through a wound given him by 
Jean de Ribas, half-witted Lolo's brother and the villain 
of the piece. Enter also, from time to time, the in- 
evitable “ howling mob’ of those days. 

We recognise every character ; we know that Jean de 
Ribas will be dark and passionate, and will scowl, and 
make love to Rosaline at most inopportune moments ; 
we know, also, that brave Dermot will win her heart, and 
carry her off to be “ happy ever after ” at the end, for no 
story of this kind—and such stories are legion—ever 
finished otherwise. We are not disappointed——every- 
thing turns out exactly as it ought, and even the villain 
repents. It is clockwork stuff, sometimes realistic 
enough, sometimes nearly stagey, and possessing in itself 
one scene—that of Lolo’s death—of real power and 
pathos. With that one exception, the book leaves us 
unmoved, for we have met these people so many times 
before, and can foretell their actions too well to be 
stirred by perusing the story. 





Wings of Desire. 
6s.) 


By M. P. Witticockxs. (John Lane. 


THERE is hardly any need to commend a new novel by 
Miss Willcocks—her work by this time is sure of its 
large circle of readers; but to praise when possible is 
the reviewer's duty. “ Wings of Desire” is perhaps not 
quite in such serious vein as “The Wingless Victory,” 
but considered as a story of adventure, as well as a 
character study, it stands on a higher plane of literary 
art. The old theme of a search for lost treasure forms 
a part of the plot, but it is dealt with in quite the most 
original method we remember having seen, and the lives 
of the Devonshire folk, which become very tangled in 
the course of the story, are excellently displayed. Miss 
Willcocks has a pretty knack of metaphor—we need 
only instance her description of Anerley, the journalist, 
who, “ when other folks put out to sea, would be left be- 
hind picking up shells.” She has many original 
thoughts, and her way of putting them into the mouths 
of the quaintest people saves any appearance of a forced 
effect. Elizabeth, the old French servant, is a great 


success, and we cannot resist quoting one of her 
remarks : — 


‘* En effet,’’ said Elizabeth, calmly, ‘‘ Madame 
Sara and M. Billee were made for one another. 
When le bon Dieu framed them both, he held them 
up, one in each hand, and said : ‘ Voila! mes enfants, 
two halves of a pairfect whole. And don’t you 
forget it.’ But they mislaid one another. That’s 
where the mischief began. N’est-ce pas, Madame? ”’ 
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Captain Billy Knyvett, who in his stay-at-home inter- 
vals is the friend of everybody, and in some degree the 
deus ex machina of the fortunes concerned, is splendidly 
drawn, and the contrast between Archer Bellew, novelist 
and literary man, and Anerley the solid, practical jour- 
nalist, is fascinating. “Wings of Desire” is a fine 
achievement in fiction and should add to the excellent 
fame of its author. 





Songs 

ESSRS. ASCHERBERG send us some set- 
tings for voice and piano of poems by 
Oscar Wilde, made by Mr. H. V. Jervis-Read, 
which incline us to the belief that in him we 
have a composer of songs who may be destined to 
do very valuable work, and win a distinct place among 
our British Schuberts. That he has the gift of a genuine 
musical lyrist seems clear, for his music bears so close a 
relation to the poetry that the effect of unity in thought 
is completely gained in the best of the songs. He has 
not written any passages, as it seems, simply because he 
thought them musically effective, but he has written 
music which gives the impression that it springs 
naturally from the poetry, and, moreover, he does it 
without appearance of effort. There is much to praise 
in the two earliest of the songs, “ Requiescat,” op. 21, and 
“Ballad of the Greek Seas,” op. 23. The first is not 
very original in melody, and the lengthening out of such 
monosyllables as “tread,” “speak,” etc. sounds awk- 
wardly, but the air of the song is refined, and there are 
some pleasant touches in the piano part. In op. 23, the 
spirit of a ballad is successfully caught, and the musical 
narration is correct in accent, but, in spite of a well 
varied accompaniment, the theme is hardly strong 
enough, having regard to the length of the song, and, 
unless sung by some exceptional artist, might become 
monotonous. In the “Four Impressions,” op. 28, Mr. 
Jervis-Read has done much maturer work. In pictorial 
expression, the “Garden” is very happy; still better is 
“The Silhouettes ” in five-four time. Here a persistent 
figure is used in the piano part with singularly good 
effect, and the second verse, with its change of time and 
mood, stands out sharply against the austerer atmosphere 
of the first amd last. “The Moon,” rhythmical with its 
eleven quavers to the bar, is perhaps, the best of the set, 
consistent in treatment, and suggesting, by its strange, 
attractive modulations, a very definite picture of some 
northern night. “The Sea” is the most difficult of all 
the songs. As a study of harmonies it is very interest- 
ing, and would probably prove to be a very fine song, 

were it adequately performed. 





Indian Magazines 


HE Calcutta Collegian for February 15 mentions 
gratifying instances of educational activity in 


India, including the proposed University at Dacca and | 
the inauguration of a College of Science at Ahmedabad 
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constructed from four lakhs (nearly £27,000) presented 
by a wealthy Indian gentleman. For the Moslem Uni- 
versity twenty-six lakhs had been collected, and on/y 
nine more were required. A paper on Emerson from 
an indian point of view, which originally appeared in 
America, fills eight pages. Emerson appeals to the 
Oriental mind. His mysticism suits the contemplative 
East. The invention of our present system of arith- 
metical notation is claimed for the prodigious intellect 
of the ancient Hindus, whereas it has commonly been 
ascribed to the Arabs. Now the latter are said to have 
merely transmitted the system to the West. An article 
on the English language and its history is a mere sum- 
mary of encyclopedic information, but it makes the 
journal valuable to its subscribers. The same might be 
said of the papers on history and green manuring. 
The Wednesday Review (of Trichinopoly) of Feb- 
ruary 14 continues to dwell upon the good effects of 
the King’s visit to India. It states that the Madras 
Government have appointed a committee of seventeen 
gentlemen to report upon the question of religious and 
moral instruction in schools; but, having regard to the 
practical difficulties, the editor is sceptical as to the 
ultimate success of any scheme. He will do a public 
service if he exposes not only the difficulties but also 
the political dangers attaching to any such policy. The 
creation of the new Governorship of Bengal has raised 
the question of direct communication between the new 
Government and the Secretary of State, after the man- 
ner of Madras and Bombay. All Governorships should 
be placed on the same footing, and this will probably 
be done. We notice the reproduction of an article 
in extenso from THE ACADEMY on “De 
Rebus: God’s Beasts,” by Arthur Machen. 
The United India and Native States (of Madras) of 
February 17 is a typical native newspaper, though pub- 
lished in English. Some commonplace editorial notes 
on current topics, some editorial musings criticising a 
civilian official, a paper on women-workers in India, 


Omnibus 


| another on the draft of the newspaper regulation for 


Cochin, some correspondence, brief reviews of seven 
books, some cuttings and comments, fill the columns of 
the journal, from which news is conspicuously absent. 
A number of advertisements, chiefly commercial and 
medical, complete the issue. Its tone is conventional 
and unobjectionable. It advocates keeping self- 
government for India in view, though it may not be 
granted during the present or succeeding generation. 
It would be interesting to know the circulation of such 
a paper, and by whom it is commonly read. 

The Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay for 1910 and the Silver Jubilee Memorial 
Number for 1911 reach us together. If Government 


officials in India are sometimes caught napping through 
want of knowledge of the people of the country, their 
manners, customs, peculiarities, etc., this voluntary society 
is at hand to supply information of a miscellaneous and 
searching character. The society has an official English- 
man as president, but the writers are nearly all natives 
of India, well-educated men who ought to be able to 
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get at the correct facts, which they certainly can present 
in good style. The “Basavis in Peninsular India,” by 
an official Indian, deals with an unpleasant subject of 
certain temple servants. The “Gosavis of Western 
India,” by a Judge in a Native State, is an illuminating 
monograph on a particular class of the population. The 
Silver Jubilee Number contains special contributions. 
The history of the society shows good work done for 
twenty-five years. The index of the papers read during 
the period and of anthropological scraps ranges over 
the whole field of anthropology, though from a perusal 
of the titles the merits of the papers cannot be gauged. 
The specimens in this number are varied and excellent, 
whether they deal with legal matters, ethnography, 
ancient engineering, superstitions, Hindu rites and mar- 
riage, or Totem theories. In such societies all classes 
of the community can meet freely, and interchange ideas 
to their mutual advantage. 


The Wednesday Review (Trichinopoly) of February 
21 shows a proper appreciation of the sentences passed 
on the persons concerned in the murder of Mr. Ashe a 
year ago, and it is satisfactory to note a desire that the 
real wirepullers of sedition should be caught and 
punished. The new native member of Council, Madras, 
is expected to advance the cause of his countrymen 
whenever opportunity offers, quietly and unostenta- 
tiously. Some remarks by Sir Bampfylde Fuller are 
quoted, showing what cause the Mahomedans had for 
their complaint of being abandoned: he might have 
dwelt more strongly on the fatal mistake of departing 
from an Englishman’s word. When an Indian writes 
on the subject of English women and matrimony he 
generally exposes his ignorance and manages to say 
something disagreeable; it is notorious that some 
blemishes can easily be found in the English system ; 
the writer has to admit that within Hinduism there is 
much that is reprehensible. 

The Sunday edition of the (Bombay) Parsi for 
February 18 supports the Governor’s advocacy of 
science rather than literary culture to meet the absence 
of a scientific spirit among the educated men of the 
day. There must be room for both in the Presidency. 
A long extract from a paper written by Sir Charles 
Trevelyan in 1838 contains his opinion that “the exist- 
ing connection between two such distant countries as 
England and India cannot, in the nature of things, be 
permanent ; no effort of policy can prevent the nations 
from ultimately regaining their independence.” The 
gradual withdrawal of the English as the Indian people 
become fit to govern themselves is the aim of a certain 
class of politicians, but nevertheless the consolidation of 
British rule in India continues and is likely to prevail. 
Trevelyan’s ideas of 74 years ago are hardly worth re- 
producing now. The Parsi, like many Indian papers, is 
too full of borrowed articles and advertisements, mixed 
with its so-called news columns, to come up to the 
English standard: its speciality consists in its illus- 
trations, which are generally copies of pictures of dis- 
tinguished Englishmen. As might be expected from a 
Parsi journal, it strikes no note of disloyalty. 





Of Decadence in Art 
By HALDANE MACFALL. 


HE Authors’ Club wanted to hear about Art and 
the Decadence of Art ; so—they called Sir Philip 
Burne-Jones to banquet, and drank. deep of wisdom! 
The dry part of the feast, however, was beyond slaking. 
Sir Philip gave no slightest hint that he understood the 
basic significance of Art, nor that he understood what is 
Decadence in Art; and the resulting diatribe, though 
lively in intention, lacked body. After all, sawdust may 
stuff a passable dummy, but is poor substitute for the 
soul of man. Sir Philip—this conveys no hostility—Sir 
Philip is scarcely accounted a creative artist of power ; 
he therefore is gifted with no more insight into the 
creation of art than your ordinary critic. Yet that is 
no reason why he should not have a deep sense of art. 
And had the Authors’ Club not called him to prophesy 
—with true British confidence in a baronetcy—we might 
never have discovered the scantiness of his Art sense. 
But, like all who have scant sense of Art, he speaks with 
so much truculence upon the subject that it seems wise 
to weigh what he pours forth with such confidence. 

Sir Philip clearly mistakes Art as being Beauty. By 
consequence, were he right, we should have to blot out 
most of the supreme achievement of man’s hands. Art 
has no relation whatsoever to Beauty. Great Art cannot 
stand on such a condition. Most mediocre Art could 
stand on such a foundation. Before Sir Philip can speak 
with authority on Art he must discover what constitutes 
the basic significance of it; then, and then only, can he 
estimate whether a painting be art or not ; and then, end 
then only, can weight be given to his words. The realm 
of Art is a prodigious activity—being no less than the 
utterance of all that the human being has felt. It is that 
and no other—but it is all that. It is the right and the 
function of the artist to communicate to his fellows all 
that Life and Nature arouse in his senses. If Sir Philip 
will only brood over this awhile he will realise that, to 
the human being, it is the next most important thing to 
Life itself. 

Not only doés Sir Philip not grasp what is Art: he 
proceeds to scold the Decadence of Art—yet he does 
not even know what is Decadence in Art! Decadence 
is loss of vitality. An artist may be a fellow of the 
grossest morals ; he may see only the most sordid things 
of life; but if he be vital, if his Art be true and power- 
ful, he may yet be a colossal artist. We have the right 
to say he is a coarSe beast if he offend against our moral 
sense of what is correct; but we have no right to say 
he is decadent, far less to say that he is no artist. Then, 
again, as in the case of Hogarth and other great masters, 
an artist may be intensely moral and correct, yet in 
order to lash at vice he shows vice to be a hideous 
thing; he is none the worse artist for that—he would 
be a poor artist were he to essay to show beautiful things 
as hideous, or hideous things as beautiful. 

Decadence, I have said, is loss of vitality. A sure and 
certain sign of decadence in Art is academism. The 
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moment that a man mistakes the sincere utterance of 
what he has sensed, and essays to utter instead what he 
has heard other men uttering, he is an academic—he 
is decadent. It does not matter whether a man mimic 


Michelangelo or Botticelli or Velazquez or the Primi- | 
tives or primal man or Gubbins, he is a mimic; he is | 


not truly uttering himself—he is a decadent. Every 
school of painters has died out in mimicry, has been 
slain by academism. The fact that the word “ Deca- 
dence ” has been puritanically used by genteel folk for a 
couple of decades to mean something naughty or not 
quite nice, does not make Decadence mean these things, 
which may exist, and indeed have existed, in the Art of 
some of the greatest giants—whether we like it or not 
does not matter. 

Now Sir Philip flings the verdict of Decadence against 
what is fatuously known as Post-Impressionism. That 
there is, and can be, no such thing as Post-Impression- 
ism, since Impressionsm is not a slab of time, 
we may let go by. The movement labelled Post-Impres- 
sionism covers so wide and varied an endeavour that it 
cannot be judged until one understands it. Sir Philip 
does not in the least understand it, any more than do 
the critics. It so happens that a large section of these 
primal-academics are indifferent artists. Sir Philip is 
quite right in condemning them if he condemn them as 
being indifferent artists; but he cannot condemn them 
as being incompetent craftsmen. The esthetes, of 
whom were William Morris and Sir Philip’s father, 
Burne-Jones, were just as academic—were just as much 
mimics of the dead—and were just, by consequence, as 
Decadent. In other words, they did not utter life as 
they felt and saw it, in terms of their age; they tried 
to utter life in the way they thought that medizval 
artists would have uttered it. Their Art was false from 
end to end. But surely he would be a convicted fool 
who denied them great craftsmanship! 

I hold no brief for any academism, whether primal 
academism to-day, or medizval academism in Burne- 
Jones’ day, or Michelangelesque academism in William 
Blake’s day. It is all false Art from roof to gutter; it 
is all Decadent. The fact that it may have pious inten- 
tion makes it no less rotten at the core as Art than the 
fact that other painters in these movements may have 
been grossly vulgar. British artists and British criticism 
can have no value so long as they make these mistakes ; 
which lie like a blight on official criticism. No man is 
great in Art by the measure of his mimicry of Michel- 
angelo or Raphael or Giotto or Velazquez or of Savage 
Man ; he is great solely by his power in giving utterance 
to what he has felt of life—and in that alone. He is 
noble in the degree of the utterance of all that is noble 
as he has felt nobility. But it may be a part of his 
nobility to show hideous things to be hideous. 

When, therefore, Sir Philip Burne-Jones debated the 
question whether Art be to-day in a healthy condition, 


it is clear that he ought first to know what is Art and | 
what is health. To qualify by stating that what he | 
meant was “the cult of the hideous and the modern | 
iconoclast” also demanded the need that we should 
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know what he means by iconoclasm. Certainly “a new 


| generation of painters has grown up,” though this is 


scarcely a source of woe; but when he wept over the 
“lawless spirits” “who had deliberately cast aside and 
trampled on the eternal and fundamental laws of all 
true Art,” he alarmed us little, for—the fact may be 
strange to him—there are no eternal and fundamental 
laws of all true Art. Art is not a science, but an instinct. 
There is no fundamental law about it. But if there were, 
then the fundamental laws of primal-academism would 
be just as right as the fundamental laws of his father, 
Burne-Jones. The very fact that they are not the same 
proves that there are no fundamental laws. Art 
has nothing to do with laws. A thousand artists 
may achieve the utterance of the same mood by a 
thousand different ways, and by the old Academicians 
the art of young Rossetti and the art of the young 
Burne-Jones were considered just as nursery-like and 
mad as the fantastic business of the Cubist is considered 
childish and mad by Burne-Jones’ son. Both Arts, as it 
happens, are or were academisms, and held and hold 
scant relation to vital Art. 

The display of so-called Post-Impressionism at the 
Grafton Galleries is called “ shameful” by Sir Philip—so 
indeed a large mass of it was—utterly contemptible. 
But the landscapes of Van Gogh, the art of Manet and 
Cézanne, can scarcely be called “ shameful,” being about 
as powerful and compelling as it were well possible to 
be. Its relation to much of the drivel on the walls could 
only have been discovered in the frantic wits of English 
criticism. As to its “ugliness,” and its “incapacity,” 
one might as well speak of the ugliness and incapacity 
of Velazquez. To deny good work is to make one’s ver- 
dict on bad work of no weight; and Sir Philip’s con- 
tempt of much bad work to-day is further watered down 
by the fact that he does not really understand in what 
it is bad. To accuse primal-academism of “ obliterating 
the past” is intensely comic, when its whole object, and 
downright basic object, artistically, is to recreate the 
past—only it is an effort to recreate the past of an 
earlier age than that which Sir Philip’s father tried to 
create. And surely the golliwogs in the nursery are an 
improvement on the hideous human abortions of dwarfs 
that the age of Velazquez considered the fit playthings 
of children! Both Sir Philip and Dr. Hyslop would do 
well to remember the hideous things throughout all 
artistic ages; and if the present day be decadent be- 
cause of certain hideous and mad things, what about 
the woman with many breasts, the fauns and the 
thousand hideosities of Renaissance, Dutch, Spanish and 
Greek Art? It is all at bottom a mere scolding of 
modernity by shrewish minds that have not grasped the 
significance of Art, and are steeped in a sad jumble of 
bookish theories that have no relation to Art whatso- 
ever. A lot that these shrews say is true—for quite a 
different reason than they think ; even more is farcical— 
for the same reason. 

Mr. William Archer, in speaking upon “ Art and the 
Commonweal,” in an interesting address, shook the 
whole fabric of his contention by this same mistake in 
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confusing Art with Beauty. “The Worship of Beauty ” 
has nothing to do with Art; and so long as the critics 
continue to peddle in this falsity, so long will Art be 
discouraged, misunderstood, and passed by—and so long 
will mediocre endeavour be encouraged to the starva- 
tion of genius. Mr. Archer, as champion of Ibsen, surely 
understands that Art is a far more significant, vital, and 
prodigious thing than Beauty! Surely he realises that it 
is the province of Art to show hideous things hideous, 
tragic things tragic, pathetic things pathetic, as much 
as beautiful things beautiful. The unforgivable lie in 
Art is to show unbeautiful things beautiful. The 
sooner this critical cant is destroyed, hanged, drawn, and 
quartered, the better. 





Some New French Books 
By Marc LocE. 


CHARLES PETIT is a missionary who has 
e had the pleasant idea of profiting by his 
many years of residence in China. He possesses a 
real literary gift, and his books are always warmly 
welcomed by the French reading public. His last work, 
“L’Anneau de Jade,” is a fine study of the China of 
yesterday, which recent events have proved to be rapidly 
disappearing. In one of his preceding books, “Le 
Chinois de Mile Bambou,” M. Petit proved himself a 
keen observer of the Chinese character. In the present 
one he has carried this quality further. He describes 
in an incisive style the vicissitudes and torments endured 
by the esteemed philosopher Cheng-Ta-Min, once this 
dignitary has caught a glimpse of the bewitching grace 
of the little dancing girl “ Fleur de Lotus.” Cheng-Ta- 
Min forgets the precepts of the sages, mocks at the 
reserve and dignity he has hitherto observed in his 
private life, scoffs at moral laws which he has until 
then enforced and practised. He sacrifices his career 
in order to win the love and gratitude of the hard- 
hearted young woman, submits himself to every humilia- 
tion for the joy of her smile—the only reward she gives 
him. The old philosopher proves that even in China 
the proverb, “ There is no fool like an old fool” may 
be fitly applied, and that the eternal feminine is just 
as powerful in disturbing the beatitude of old mandarins 
as she is in driving to madness many sages of the 
Occident. 

M. Petit has rendered his work particularly interesting 
by descriptions of Chinese customs, morals, and 
character, which have evidently been “pris sur le vif.” 
The delightful depiction of a Chinese funeral reminds 
us by its picturesque precision of Lafcadio Hearn’s best 
pages. But whereas the Anglo-Japanese writer took 
in general a purely Oriental point of view, M. Petit 
describes the Chinese characteristics with an irony and 
a slightly sarcastic style which denote in him the Occi- 
dental who cannot but be amused by the people amongst 
whom he is obliged to live. All the characters are well 





drawn. ‘The action, however, is not sufficiently con- 
densed. Also, there is a lack of harmony in the book, 
taken as a whole, resulting from the non-observance of 
the importance of certain details. The characters, for 
instance, are all designated by Chinese names, without 
giving their meanings, while the heroine is spoken of 
in French as “ Fleur de Lotus.” Such little incongruities 
surprise one on the part of so talented an author as 
M. Charles Petit. 

M. Emile Magne’s new book is a completion of the 
work which appeared a few months ago at the Mercure 
de France, and is entitled “Voiture et les Années de 
Gloire de l'Hétel de Rambouillet.”. The author gives 
us a detailed account of Voiture’s life from 1635 to 1648, 
and, controverting the general idea that many of the 
political and intellectual manifestations of the time were 
centralised in that small but select circle, he shows us 
that the members of the Hétel de Rambouillet were 
in truth rather shallow and very affected. In reality 
they considered literature as an amusement, not as an 
art, and the personages who frequented Mme de Ram- 
bouillet’s drawing-room were more conspicuous for the 
vivacity of their intelligence than for the purity of their 
morals. The personalities with whom M. Magne has 
especially occupied himself in his work are Voiture and 
Julie d’Angennes, Mme de Rambouillet’s famous 
daughter. 

As long as Richelieu was in power, politics were 
excluded, and amongst the members of the aristocracy 
who frequented the “salon” we find the names of the 
Duc de Montansier, Mme de Longueville, Marquis de 
la Salle, whilst the gens de lettres were brilliantly repre- 
sented by Costar, who wrote a “ Defence of the Works 
of M. de Voiture”; Sarrazin, who composed an 
“Apology of Epicures’ Morals”; Mairet, the famous 
author of “La Sophonisbé,” the first real French 
tragedy, that is to say the first in which were applied 
the rules recognised by the Italian poets; and Rotrou, 
the only dramatic author of the period who defended 
the “Cid” of his friend Pierre Corneille. Many dis- 
tinguished women also contributed to the renown of the 
Hétel de Rambouillet, amongst whom we may note 
Mme de Sablé, Mile de Scudéry, Mlle Paulet, Mlle 
de Coligny, all of whom were more or less intimate 
with the frivolous and gallant Voiture, who in truth 
knew but one passion—gambling. And during the last 
period of the Hétel’s vogue, Scarron, St. Evremond, La 
Rochefoucauld, Mme de Lafayette, and even Mme de 
Sévigné were all the guests of the Marquis and 
Marquise de Rambouillet. Nevertheless, it is curious 
to note that M. Magne does not believe that the Hétel 
de Rambouillet exercised so great an influence on the 
intellectual movement of the period as is commonly 
supposed. 

Mme Jacques Moriau devotes herself to the descrip- 
tion of the different kinds of sentimental crises women 
are exposed to. We already owe to her pen “Une 
Passion” and “L’Epteuve du Feu.”. In all her works 
a woman’s figure dominates, and around it the whole 
action revolves In her last book, “Le Tournant” 
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(Bernard Grasset. 3fr. 50c.), the anxieties of a young 
woman tormented by jealousy are depicted with evident 
conviction. After ten years of matrimony, Madeleine 
Lozet and Robert, her husband, suddenly find that they 
know each other less intimately. than on the first day 
of their love-match. Robert is absorbed in his political 
career, also by a flirtation with a pretty, unscrupulous 
adventuress. Madeleine, who is childless, is lonely 
and sad. She has even lost her religious faith, and 
occupies her leisure in cultivating jealousy—a most 
enervating and unprofitable undertaking. She dissimu- 
lates this by a sentiment of false pride, but at last, 
outraged by being obliged to receive her rival at her 
table, she declares to Robert that either he must cease 
this intimacy or she will leave the house. Robert is 
stubborn, so is Madeleine, and the result is that she 
abandons the demeure conjugale. Once away from her 
husband, Madeleine resumes her intellectual life of 
former years, and discovers the bookstalls on the quays 
of Paris. A curious and unlooked-for result of her 
bibliomania is that faith is restored to her. She under- 
stands that the noblest attitude a “ Christian” wife can 
assume is to pardon her erring better (?) half. So, 
when her husband loses a dearly loved brother, who 
was naturally an idealistic freethinker, Madeleine comes 
gently to the fore and says, “Sob not; I am here,” 
which is, of course, most touching and effective. 

Mme Moriau is not content to separate and reconcile 
her hero and heroine. She even goes to the length of 
giving us clearly to understand that, thanks to the 
intervention of Providence, Madeleine is about to be- 
come a mother when the book closes, and she makes 
Robert consent that the prospective child, who will 
surely be a boy, shall be brought up religiously. Like 
most of Mme Moriau’s works, the plot is rather too 
childish. There are, however, some keen observations, 
such as when she declares that many of the misunder- 
standings and even separations which occur between 
husband and wife are the result of a mutual reticence. 
Marriage, to be durable, ought to be based on a recip- 
rocal frankness, and on the understanding that, when 
one does anything that displeases or offends the other, 
this latter should proclaim the fact immediately. A 
stitch in time is said to save nine, and a word in time 
would certainly in many cases consolidate many totter- 
ing and unstable unions. 





“Rusty Pans” 


** Where a brook chatters over rusty pans.”’ 


HIS line, from Mr. John Masefield’s latest 
poem “The Widow in the Bye-Street,” may 

be said to typify not only ‘the art of its author but 
the art of to-day. The reign of “prettiness” is over, 
and we may be devoutly thankful; but if the day of 
ugliness is to take its place, shall we be much better 
off than we were before? In our fear and hatred of 
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what may be termed “the chocolate-boxy ” in art, we 
moderns take to strange devices. We even turn our 
backs on Beauty herself, lest she should lead us astray ; 
or, if we seek her, we trick her out in odd and unwonted 
disguises. Beauty unadorned is obvioas—even the 
common herd can recognise and worship her. But to 
be obvious is the supreme sin of the twentieth century, 
so the initiated seek for Beauty in dirt and rags, 
under which they alone can perceive her charms. All 
honour to their quixotic venture, but there is a danger 
that in their quest for Beauty they may fix their gaze 
too steadily on the dirt and rags which are her disguise. 

Poets without number have written of clear brooks, 
and the amber shallows where the pebbles lie in the 
netted sunlight; but this is oévious, and Mr. Masefield 
therefore arrests his readers’ attention by the new device 
of “rusty pans.” We have all of us, alas! seen brooks 
defiled by rusty pans, but we generally turn away and 
try to forget them. To modern art, the pans are an 
essential part of the picture; and if we cannot see 
Beauty in them—why, Beauty must go to the wall! 
Soon we shall see only the rusty pans. This is what 
the moderns hail as realism, generally qualified by the 
appropriate adjectives stark and naked. 

Now, realism as a reaction against morbid senti- 
mentality is healthy, but the realism of the present 
day is in danger of becoming merely the cult of the 
sordid, or at best of the bizarre. Our modern realists 
do not, any more than the despised sentimentalists of 
an earlier day, see life steadily and see it whole. And 
those who are merely lookers-on at art and literature 
are so anxious to be original that they are afraid of 
criticising anything that is new. The truth is, we are 
all uneasily afraid of making fools of ourselves before 
posterity. How terrible if posterity should acclaim 
what we had rashly condemned! We are more like 
to be laughed at for the facility of our applause. Our 
forefathers were less timid. They mocked at what was 
new, and cared nothing if with their mockery they 
broke the heart of a Keats. We, going to the opposite 
extreme, hail a poem as immortal almost before it has 
seen the light of day. Keats has come into his own 
in spite of mockery. Let us hope that our modern 
authors may as triumphantly emerge from the severer 
ordeal of praise. 

“The Widow in the Bye-Street” is a typical piece 
of modern art. Mr. Masefield is undoubtedly a poet. 
He gives us passages which prove it. He has the seeing 
eye and the sympathetic heart, the poet’s aching “sense 
of tears in mortal things.” But in this case has he 
written a poem? He has taken as his subject lust, 
murder, and the retribution of the law. None of these 
is outside the realm of poetry, yet Mr. Masefield may 
be credited with having written an _ excellent 


if dreary short story, an acute study in _ psycho- 
logy, a clever piece of journalism, a moral ser- 
mon—anything rather than a great poem. The 
contemporary fear of the “chocolate-boxy” is with him 
He will be strong at all costs, and strong 
he is—at the cost of poetry. He is obsessed—an ugly 
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word, but eminently suitable—by the ugly and the 
sordid. His cats are “hungry,” his very chickens are 
“mangy,” with “necks so ragged and so sore.” He is 
not content with the pathos of poverty and wounded 
love and a mother’s despair. His widow's occupation 
is stitching shrouds “night and day to give the worm 
his dole.” His hero has “arms all red from wallowing 
in the muck.” The countryfolk of an earlier day would 
have flocked to the fair like flies to honey; Mr. Mase- 
field’s come “like blowflies to the roast.” He revels 
in*strong words, such as “lecher” and “bawdy” and 
“whore.” And yet he stops short of true realism. His 
people talk an impossible mixture of dialect and low 
slang, with here and there a dash into the language 
of Mr. Masefield when he allows himself to be a poet. 


His technique, too, is a revolt against the obvious 
and ordered beauties of sound and rhythm. Like Cal- 
verley, he is weary of bowers and flowers and “all the 
brave rhymes of an elder day,” so he rhymes “ Anna” 
with “ banner” and “ manner,” “lasted ” with “ bastard,” 
and “districts” with “ statistics.” 


The lover of poetry is the more angered at this 
‘degradation of poetry because Mr. Masefield might be 
a fine poet if he would rid himself of this affectation 
of the day, which is often neither more nor less than 
a method of advertisement. Realism and poetry are 
‘not incompatibles, but the realism must be so transfused 
with poetry that both are one. To compare Padraic 
‘Colum’s “ Drover ” with Mr. Masefield’s poem is to com- 
-pare a small thing with a large, but how incomparably 
greater is the former in its simplicity and sincerity. 
Mr. Colum has done what Mr. Masefield has failed to 
do. He has taken realism and transfused it with poetry 
till his bit of ordinary common life is all glowing with 
the “light that never was on sea or land.” Hear the 
“ Drover” speak : 


I hear in the darkness 
Their slipping and breathing. 
I name them the bye-ways 
They’re to pass without heeding. 


Then the wet, winding roads, 
Brown bogs with black water ; 
And my thoughts on white ships 
And the King o’ Spain’s daughter. 


And the crowds at the fair, 
The herds loosened and blind, 
Loud words and dark faces 
And the wild blood behind. 


Is not that worth all Mr. Masefield’s detailed descrip- 
‘tions, vivid though they are? It is time for some true 
poet to arise and deliver us from “rusty pans,” or in 
-our revolt we may turn for relief to unbridled senti- 
mentalism. The views of life expressed by a Masefield 
-or an Arnold Bennett may, in spite of a high order 
of genius, drive us into the arms of an Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox or a Mrs. Barclay. 





The Death of Robert the Strong 


By HILAIRE BELLOC. 


P in the higher valley of the River Sarthe, which 
runs between low knolls through easy meadow- 
land, and is a place of cattle and of pasture 
interspersed with woods of no great size, upon a summer 
morning a troop of some hundreds of men was coming 
down from the higher land to the crossings of the river. 
It was in the year 866. The older servants in the chief 
men’s retinue could remember Charlemagne. 

Two leaders rode before the troop. They were two 
great owners of land, and each possessed of commissions 
from the Imperial authority. The one had come up 
hastily northwards from Poitiers, the other had marched 
westward to join him, coming from the Beauce, with 
his command. Each was a Comés, a Lord Administrator 
of a countryside and its capital, and had power to levy 
free men. Their retainers also were many. About them 
there rode a little group of aides, and behind them, 
before the foot-men, were four squadrons of mounted 
followers. 

The force had already marched far that morning. It 
was winding in line down a roughly beaten road between 
the growing crops of the hillside, and far off in the valley 
the leaders watched the distant villages, but they could 
see no sign of their quarry. They were hunting the 
pirates. The scent had been good from the very early 
hours when they had broken camp till lately, till mid- 
morning; but in the last miles of their marching it 
had failed them, and the accounts they received from the 
rare peasantry were confused. 

They found a cottage of wood standing thatched near 
the track at the place where it left the hills for the 
water meadows, and here they recovered the trace of 
their prey. A wounded man, his right arm bound 
roughly with sacking, leaned against the door of the 
place, and with his whole left arm pointed at a group 
of houses more than a mile away beyond the stream, 
and at a light smoke which rose into the still summer 
air just beyond a screen of wood in its neighbourhood. 
He had seen the straggling line of the Northern men 
an hour before, hurrying over the Down and coming 
towards that farm. 

Of the two leaders the shorter and more powerful one, 
who sat his horse the less easily, and whose handling 
of the rein was brutally strong, rode up and questioned 
and re-questioned the peasant. Could he guess the num- 
bers? It might be two hundred; it was not three. 
How long had they been in the countryside? Four 
days, at least. It was four days ago that they had tried 
to get into the monastery, near the new castle, and 
had been beaten off by the servants at the orchard wall. 
What damage had they done? He could not tell. The 
reports were few that he had heard. His cousin from 
up the valley complained that three oxen had been 
driven from his fields by night. They had stolen a 
chain of silver from St. Giles without respect for the 
shrine. They had done much more—how much he did 
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not know. Had they left any dead? Yes, three, whom 
he had helped to bury. They had been killed outside 
the monastery wall. One of-his fields was of the 
monastery benefice, and he had been summoned to dig 
the graves. 

The lord who thus questioned him fixed him with 
straight soldierly eyes, and, learning no more, rode on 
by the side of his equal from Poitiers. That equal was 
armoured, but the lord who had spoken to the peasant, 
full of body and squat, square of shoulder, thick of neck, 
tortured by the heat, had put off from his chest and 
back his leather coat, strung with rings of iron. His 
servant had unlaced it for him some miles before, and 
it hung loose up6n the saddle hook. He had taken off, 
also, the steel helm, and it hung by its strap to the 
same point. He preferred to take the noon sun upon 
his thick hair and to risk its action than to be weighed 
upon longer by that iron. And this, though at any 
moment the turn of a spinney might bring them upon 
some group of the barbarians. 

Upon this short, resolute man, rather than upon his 
colleague, the expectation of the armed men was fixed. 
His repute had gone through all the North of Gaul with 
popular tales of his feats in lifting and in throwing. He 
was perhaps forty years of age. He boasted no lineage, 
but vague stories went about—that his father was from 
the Germanies; that his father was from the Paris 
land; that it was his mother who had brought him 
to court; that he was a noble with a mystery that 
forbade him to speak of his birth; that he was a slave 
whom the emperor had enfranchised and to whom he 
had given favour ; that he was a farmer’s son ; a yeoman. 

On these things he had never spoken. No one had 
met men or women of his blood. But ever since his 
boyhood he had gone upwards in the rank of the 
empire, adding, also, one village to another in his pos- 
session, from the first which he had obtained no man 
knew how; purchasing land with the profits of office 
after office. He had been Comes of Tours, Comes of 
Auxerre, Comes of Nevers. He had the commission 
for all the military work between Loire and Seine. 
There were songs about him, and myths and tales of 
his great strength, for it was at this that the populace 
most wondered. 

So this man rode by his colleague’s side at the head 
of the little force, seeking for the pirates, when, un- 
expectedly, upon emerging from a fringe of trees that 
lined the flat meadows, his seat in the saddle stiffened 
and changed, and his eyes fired at what he saw. Two 
hundred yards before him was the stream, and over it 
the narrow stone bridge unbroken. Immediately beyond 
a group of huts and houses, wood and stone, and a 
heavy, low, round-arched bulk of a church marked 
the goal of the pirates—and there they were! They 
had seen the imperial levy the moment that it left 
the trees, and they were running—tall, lanky men, un- 
kempt, some burdened with sacks, most of them armed 
with battle-axe or short spear. They were making for 
cover in the houses of the village. 

Immediately the two leaders called the marshallers 





of their levies, gave orders that the foot-men should 
follow, trotted in line over the bridge at the head of 
the squadron, and, once the water was passed, formed 
into two bodies of horse and galloped across the few 
fields into the streets of the place. 


Just as they reached the market square and the front 
of the old church there, the last of the marauders 
(retarded under the weight of some burden he would 
save) was caught and pinned by a short spear thrown. 
He fell, crying and howling in a foreign tongue to gods 
of his own in the northland. But all his comrades were 
fast in the building, and there was a loud thrusting 
of stone statues and heavy furniture against the doors. 
Then, within a moment, an arrow flashed from a window 
slit, just missing one of the marshals. The Comes of 
Poitiers shouted for wood to burn the defence of the 
door, and villagers, misliking the task, were pressed. 
Faggots were dragged from sheds and piled against it. 
Even as this work was doing, man after man fell, as 
the defenders shot them at short range from within 
the church-tower. 


The first of the foot-men had come up, and some half- 
dozen picked for marksmanship were attempting to 
thread with their whistling arrows the slits in the thick 
walls whence the bolts of the Vikings came. One such 
opening was caught by a lucky aim. For some moments 
its fire ceased, then came another arrow from it. It 
struck the Comes of Poitiers and he went down, and 
as he fell from his horse two servants caught him. 
Next, with a second shaft, the horse was struck, and it 
plunged and began a panic. No servant dared stab it, 
but a marshal did. 


Robert, that second count, the leader, had dismounted. 
He was in a fury, mixed with the common men, and 
striking at the great church door blow upon blow, 
having in his hand a stone so huge that even at such 
a moment they marvelled at him. 


Unarmoured, pouring with sweat, though at that 
western door a great buttress still shaded him from the 
noonday sun, Robert the Strong thundered enormously 
at the oak. A hinge broke, and he heard a salute of 
laughter from his men. He dropped his instrument, 
lifted, straining, a great beam which lay there, and 
trundied it like a battering-ram against the second hinge. 
But, just as the shock came, an arrow from the tower 
caught him also. It struck where the neck joins the 
shoulder, and he went down. Even as he fell, the great 
door gave, and the men of the imperial levy, fighting 
their way in, broke upon the massed pirates that still 
defended the entry with a whirl of axe and sword. 


Four men tended the leader, one man holding his 
head upon his knee, the three others making shift to 
lift him, to take him where he might be tended. But 
his body was no longer convulsed; the motions of the 
arms had ceased; and when the arrow was plucked 
at last from the wound, the thick blood hardly followed 
it. He was dead. 


The name of this village and this church was Bris- 
sarthe ; and the man who so fell, and from whose falling 
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soldier songs and legends arose, was the first father of all 
the Capetians, the French kings. 

From this man sprang Eudes, who defended Paris 
from the sea-rovers; Hugh Capet, and Philip Augustus, 
and Louis the Saint, and Philip the Fair; and so 
through century after century to the kings that rode 
through Italy, to Henri IV, to Louis XIV in the 
splendous of his wars, and to that last unfortunate who 
lost the Tuileries on August 10, 1793. His line survives 
to-day, for its eldest heir is the man whom the Basques 
would follow. His expectants call him “Don Carlos,” 
and he claims the crown of Spain. 








Balzac.—I 


By FRANK HaArRrIs. 


N EARLY all the literary misconceptions about 

France and the French derive, I think, from 
Coleridge. A German transcendentalist, he had a cer- 
tain Gothic contempt for the order and lucidity, the clear 
purpose and proportion of the Latin spirit. French 
poetry seemed to him mere rhetoric: the Alexandrine 
contemptibly inadequate; French thought and criticism 
even he regarded as shallow, superficial—all summed up 
in Voltaire and sneering scepticism. Strange to say, 
Matthew Arnold, a typically French mind, if ever there 
was one, took up the dirge: in all the arts the French 
were second-rate, if you please; they had no Michel- 
angelo, no Dante; no Goethe, no Beethoven; no Cer- 
vantes, no Velazquez; no Shakespeare, no Milton. Their 
poetry, too, was never “ magical,” and so forth and so on. 
The swan-song of prejudice is often epigrammatic, and 
the beaten have not many friends in matter-of-fact 
England. 

It is a truism that great men come to their own 
slowly: as a rule they are mis-seen during their lifetime ; 
the jury of their peers is collected slowly ; one or two in 
a generation; suddenly one speaks authoritatively, and 
the firmament is richer by a star. 

A little later the “ man in the street ” knows the name 
and place of the new luminary. 

It is a curious fact that though the French have a 
more widely-diffused love of art and literature than any 
other European nation, and I really think, a more dis- 
interested and more passionate admiration of artistic ex- 
cellence than any modern people, they are not much 
quicker than others in discovering their greatest. Balzac 
was born about the same time as Victor Hugo: and 
for the sixty years he lived he was completely over- 
shadowed by the immense reputation of the poet, whose 
genius might be likened to a storm-cloud shot through 
with lightnings. No one, neither Sainte-Beuve nor 
Scherer, seemed to have any notion in his lifetime of 
his true proportions ; even Théophile Gautier, who loved 
him and painted the best portrait of him in existence, had 
no idea that Honoré Balzac enlarges our conception of 
French genius. 


Foreign judges were even slower. With the exception | dining-room and finds her cat on the table drinking the 
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of a brilliant page of Swinburne in his Essay on Blake, 
and an excellent though somewhat whimsical eulogy by 
Mr. George Moore, I know nothing in English at all 
worthy of the subject. Balzac’s petty failings seem to 
have had a greater attraction for his critics than his 
divine qualities and his prodigious achievement. The 
notice in the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” signed “ A. L.,” 
talks in Oxford Street fashion about “the loathsome 
sins of the Marnefs [sic], whose deeds should find no 
calendar but that of hell,” and concludes with the de- 
lightful judgment: “Balzac holds a more distinct and 
supreme place in French fiction than perhaps any 
English author does in the same field of art.” Surely 
that judicial “perhaps” is one of the gems of fatuity. 
If a Frenchman, writing a review in an encyclopedia, 
showed that he could not spell “ Hamlet,” Englishmen 
would lift their eyebrows in surprise; but Mr. “A. L.” 
can mis-spell Marneffe and no one even notices or cor- 
rects the blunder. Yet the ignorance displayed goes 
trippingly on all fours with the extravagance of the 
moral condemnation. The inadequacy of all such 
English judgments (the “Encyclopedia Britannica” 
gives as much space to “bamboo” as to “ Balzac”) is 
not merely personal, but comes from a false and inade- 
quate conception of art. The critic has no understanding 
of the truth that the domain of art is as wide as life 
itself ; he prefers a pirate captain by Stevenson, or a 
stage highwayman to “ La Cousine Bette” or “ Gobseck,” 
because art to him is a childish amusement and has little 
or no relation to the realities of life. 

The least we can do is to approach Balzac in a more 
reverential spirit. Mr. “A. L.” may believe that in him 
“there are only too many elaborate studies of creatures 
sunk below the surface of humanity, the embodiments 
of infinite meanness and nameless sin,” but Balzac is not 
to be dealt with in this way. He has gone far beyond 
his critics: vague rhetorical epithets are peculiarly out of 
place when applied to him. He himself has seen the 
difficulty (which Goethe also admitted) of realising good- 
ness, or nobility, or virtue for us by means of words: 
“ Les beaux sentiments,” he says, in a phrase which sticks 
in the mind, “ peut-étre ne sont-ils pas littéraires.” 

At the very outset I feel the need of apologising for 
even trying to estimate or describe Balzac in the scanty 
space allotted to me. I can only excuse myself by ex- 
plaining that some readers took my recent criticism of 
the realism of Zola and Daudet and the Goncourts to 
include also the inaugurator of the method, and imagined 
that when I wrote that modern realism had not produced 
a single masterpiece, I intended to rule out the works of 
Balzac. 

One instance will show my position better than a 
score of generalities. Balzac opens his “Pére Goriot” 
with a description of a Paris lodging-house: he begins 
like a realist, like Zola would have begun, by giving 
you a detailed description of the outside of the house. 
Then he takes you inside and shows you the mistress 
of the house descending the stairs in the morning with 
slippers that go flic-flac at every step. She enters the 
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milk of one of her boarders; she chases it away because 
the milk belongs to a favourite lodger. The two or three 
pages of details at the beginning are all wasted ; no one 
can picture the house from them: they are worse than 
superfluous. One knows the house by the slip-shod 
mistress and the cat: one has lived in it; the faint 
smell of last night’s dinner lingers about the breakfast 
table: the evocation is magieal. Balzac needed the 
description of the house to set his imagination working, 
but once this was effected he should have taken away 
the scaffolding and begun the novel with the mistress 
coming downstairs. Your realist heaps up tedious and 
unnecessary details and forgets the ray of light which 
alone gives a glimpse of the scene. Balzac sometimes 
accumulates too many details, but he never forgets the 
ray of light, and often his chiaroscuro is finer than that 
of Rembrandt. The misfortune is that, as usually 
happens, the realists, his followers, have copied his man- 
nerisms and his mistakes without his genius. 








A Great Pioneer of Commerce 


HE modest disposition of the late Mr. W. Keswick, 
M.P., accounts for the circumstance that since his 
death comparatively little has been heard of a career 
which was almost of national importance. Among those 
individuals who by reason of occupation or inclination 
are imterested in the wonderful countries composed 
within the term “ Far East,” his memory will be regarded 
as imperishable. To him must be assigned a place of 
honour in the circle of distinguished men whose genius 
has implanted British tradition amid the ancient civilisa- 
tions of the remote lands of Asia—a circle which com- 
prises, among others, names as varied and so well known 
as those of Sir Harry Parkes, Lord Elgin, Sir Rutherford 
Allcock, Sir Francis Adams, Sir Robert Hart, Sir Ernest 
Satow, Sir Archibald Douglas, and Sir Thomas Jack- 
son, several of whom are still happily among us. 

Mr. Keswick enjoyed a wide reputation as an authority 
on Far Eastern questions. He spoke rarely in the 
House of Commons, but his words always carried great 
weight, and in any debate having foreign affairs for 
its subject were looked upon as coming from a peculiarly 
well-informed quarter. Although particularly interested 
in the furtherance of British commercial and financial 
interests in the Far East his vision was not in any 
sense a restricted one, and at no time did he fail to 
realise, what to-day is too frequently overlooked, that 
foreign policy has no other object than the promotion 
of the welfare of the Empire as a whole. His views, 
therefore, were essentially statesmanlike in their scope. 
The story of Mr. Keswick’s life is the story of fifty years 
of active and unceasing labour in connection with the 
Far East, and the period it covers begins, as it were, 
at a time when the gates of the Orient had but lately 
been opened to the peoples of the West. 

While his retiring nature was not the least of the 
Many qualities which endeared him to a wide circle of 
friends, those who knew him will regret that his utter- 
ances did not afford more glimpses into the personal 
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side of his life. Consequently we are compelled to 
fall back upon scraps of information concerning his 
widespread activities and experiences; but these are 
more than sufficient to show how eventful, not to say 
exciting, was his career. The “Princely Commercial 
House of Jardine Matheson” has attained to world 
renown. Its offices are located in every port throughout 
the Far East; evidences of its enterprise are to be 
witnessed in China, Japan, and Korea, and wherever 
the British flag is afloat in this region its ships are 
seen. In short, it may with truth be said that the 
introduction of British trade to these vast markets and 
the maintenance of its supremacy is in a large measure 
due to the colossal activities of this great firm. Thus 
it is that diplomacy and commerce have gone hand in 
hand, together battling against the prejudices of strange 
peoples, overcoming in remote lands the perils and 
hardships of feudal conditions, to emerge in triumph, 
leaving the impress of British influence with its con- 
crete gain to the British Empire. 

At the time of his death Mr. Keswick was directing 
from London the policy of Jardine Matheson, with its 
many subsidiary enterprises and far-flung ramifications. 
As a young man, little more than twenty years of age, 
he was a member of the firm in Shanghai. Then, how- 
ever, conditions in the Far East differed widely from 
those that rule to-day. It is no exaggeration to say 
that often the lives of foreigners were in hourly 
peril. No representative of the Queen was _per- 
mitted to reside in Peking; war with the Chinese 
was actively in progress, and rewards were offered 
for the heads of “foreign barbarians,’ varying 
in accordance with the status of the victims, and 
rising to as much as 30,000 dollars in the case of Sir 
Harry Parkes. Japan itself was still a hermit kingdom, 
in which the Monarchy had for centuries been over- 
shadowed by an assertive Shogunate. 


Space will only permit the description of one or two 
of the outstanding incidents in a romantic career. In 
Yokohama to-day Jardine Matheson is known as “ No. 1 
Firm” for the simple reason that as the first concern 
to establish itself in Japan it naturally appropriated the 
first numeral. It was the late Mr. Keswick who estab- 
lished the firm in Japan. To gain some idea of his ex- 
periences we must turn to the narrative of Captain 
Henry Holmes, an honest and adventurous mariner of 
the old school, who, in a curious little pamphlet, 
has left on record a _ picturesque account of a 
memorable voyage to the Far East. In January, 
1858, he chartered a “fine new ship,” the “ Troas,” 
of 700 tons, and, as steam had not then dis- 
placed canvas in distant voyages, set sail for Shanghai. 
On his arrival he found that the one topic of conversation 
was the prospect that, in accordance with the treaty con- 
cluded by Lord Elgin, certain ports in Japan were to be 
opened eight months hence to foreign trade. Like the 
bold mariner that he was, he decided not to wait unti} 
the time had expired, but to make immediately for a 
Japanese port and risk the consequences. Nor were 
his agents, Jardine Matheson, lacking in enterprise. 
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Readily they gave him their co-operation. A cargo of 
200 tons of sugar was promptly taken on board, and 
Mr. Keswick accompanied the vessel in order to direct 
its movements. Thus uninvited the good ship “ Troas ” 
bore down upon shores which had been closed to 
foreigners for two hundred years. Captain Holmes, who 
was no stranger to perilous expeditions, admitted that 
the undertaking was somewhat hazardous, as they did 
not possess any charts or harbour plans. He cheerily 
related, however, that with a favourable wind they soon 
caught sight of the mysterious land and shaped a course 
direct for Nagasaki harbour, “with some doubt if we 
would be allowed to enter.” With ensign at the peak 
they sailed boldly on. On one side there was a strong 
fort bristling with brass guns glittering in the sunlight: 
“T was in some doubt,” declared the captain, “as to 
whether they would fire upon us and send the mast over 
the side; but no, I was allowed to proceed up the har- 
bour unchallenged.” Although the party was permitted 
to land and move about the streets unmolested, their 
presence was regarded with considerable suspicion, and 
it was only after much persuasion that they secured the 
sanction of the authorities to unload the cargo, further 
difficulty being experienced in disposing of it. Alto- 
gether they were forty-four days in the port. 

While Mr. Keswick was attending to his business the 
Captain, having more leisure, occupied himself with 
the purchase of curios and the study of local manners 
and customs. Soon he made friends with a family, the 
head of which, he discovered afterwards, was a pawn- 
broker of considerable wealth, who possessed among 
his pledges six English shillings. With pride he re- 
turned one day to the ship, where he found Mr. Keswick 
somewhat curious as to his continued absence, but not 
unwilling, after some persuasion, to pay a visit to his 
new friend, the pawnbroker. Together they were enter- 
tained in true Japanese style with tea and saké, while 
the ladies of the establishment played selections on an 
instrument which Holmes described as a banjo. The 
captain summed up his observations on this occasion in 
the following discerning passage: “ As a business people 
the Japanese people are sharp, keen, and calculating, 
and very enterprising, quite capable of taking a pro- 
minent part in the commerce of the world, and fully alive 
to the value of the almighty dollar; seclusion had not 
wearied their appetite for the love of Mammon.” 











An Oxford Letter 


T may be of some consolation to those who have 
been misled by certain vain babblers in the Radical 
Press into thinking that Oxford and Cambridge are 
hot-beds of revolution to know that the “ principles of 
Socialism ” were rejected by 118 votes to 69 at the 








Oxford Union. Presumably:the Socialists polled every | 


man they could, as it had been specially manceuvred that 
this motion should arise at the last debate of term, 


which is always an “off” night, and under the auspices | 
But it did not require a very 


of a Socialist president. 


large attendance to defeat the small number of ex- 
tremists who would right the world with their infallible 
specifics. 

Much capital has been made out of the voting at the 
Unions by people who have obviously never graced 
either University with their presence. It is notoriously 
no criterion of undergraduate opinion. Speaking for 
Oxford, only one-third of the Varsity are members, and 
even among these it is always possible to get a Tory vote 
if only sufficient energy is displayed ; while of those who 
do not belong the vast majority are Conservatives, since 
nearly every Radical becomes a member, while every 
“gentleman of colour” (and these are invariably Radical 
and revolutionary) not only joins the Union, but makes 
a point of always voting. Thus there is a substantial 
caucus of “black” men and the regular Radical at- 
tenders to outvote, and the task falls upon the shoulders 
of the Unionist majority—who are, at best, but spas- 
modic voters. But outside the Union there is a large 
body of Tory opinion, which being for the most part 
inarticulate and not seeking rhetorical fame, is carefully 
overlooked by those who would have us believe that the 
rising generation is imbued with their own unwholesome 
doctrines. 

Mr. Hilaire Belloc was supported by a large majority 
in his strictures upon the Party System. How far it 
was of the nature of a complimentary vote it is im- 
possible to say, but we sometimes show our appreciation 
of a case well stated, apart from its intrinsic merits or 
demerits. 

Everyone has suffered from the Coal Strike, but it 
had a peculiarly bad effect upon us at Oxford, for we 
almost lost our heads, and talked wildly of descending 
into the pits and hacking out coal ourselves—or dying in 
the attempt. As was pointed out by the sceptical, the 
latter contingency would have been far the more 
probable one. However, the movement sobered down 
into organising an Oxford Branch of the Civilian Force 
—to which little exception can be taken. 

That the Dark Blues would triumph in the Boat Race 
this year was a foregone conclusion, but that their 
victory should have been accompanied by such an amaz- 
ing series of events was, to say the least of it, quite 
unlooked for. In spite of impressions and abortive 
attempts Mr. Bourne has at last done that which many 
famous strokes—notably Mr. Gold and, of recent years, 
Mr. Stuart—had failed to accomplish, and a new record 
has been achieved. While admiring the plucky way in 
which Cambridge have fought against a succession of 
misfortunes, both in training (when they lost the ser- 
vices of several of their men through illness), and in the 
matter of the choice of stations, it must be admitted 
that Oxford thoroughly deserved their victory, since 
they were manifestly superior in form, length, and 
strength. 

Of the sports we managed somewhat unexpectedly to 


_ make a draw, and now that these two great encounte1s 
| have been decided we are left undisturbed to enjoy what 
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peace we may—until next term. 
YOUNG OXFORD. 
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Art 


The Royal Society of British 
Artists 


HIS year’s exhibition is distinctly above the 
average. There is a great deal of conscientious 
work, and a large proportion of it is really skilful as 
well as pleasing. The note of eccentricity is not entirely 
absent, and there are a few pictures of which it may 
be said: “Of course, it was very clever, but I couldn't 
understand it.” In this category must in honesty be 
placed Mr. Joseph Simpson’s crude and affected paint- 
ing, “After the Ball,” a daub of vivid greens and 
staring arabesques, portraying an expressionless female. 
Such inspiration as there is in it is derived from Manet 
and the impressionists, and the ‘out ensemble supplies 
a terrible warning against copying only the failings 
and mannerisms of an inspired master. The idea is 
good enough, but the execution is on a totally different 
plane. It is a relief to turn from this to Mr. Laszlo’s 
admirable portrait of Miss Mildred East, a characteristic 
and delightful work, in which the charm is produced 
without any sacrifice of character. But Mr. Laszlo 
himself produces—perhaps of set purpose—one of the 
most unpleasing things in the exhibition in a companion 
portrait, which haunts one with crude and cruel contrasts 
of colour that intensify the pitilessness of the portraiture. 
Mr. Laszlo gives proof in this picture of a power 
that recalls that of Mr. Sargent in his most judicial 
moods. Mr. Hal Hurst casts his favourite prettiness 
to the winds in the vigorous portrait of Miss Cecil 
Leitch, a sturdy golfing damsel, three-quarter length, 
caught at the top of her swing, and following the ball 
with strained intensity—a strange contrast with the 
languid prettiness of another girl portrait by the same 
artist on the opposite wall. Two charming, but some- 
what smoothly painted, nude subjects are contributed 
by Mr. Horace Middleton—“ The Red Rose,” a very 
pretty and gracefully posed damsel seated on the ground 
and studying her features in a mirror held at arm’s 
length in her right hand, and “ The Echo,” a group of 
little girls bathing in a rocky cove, while a slightly older 
one sits on the rocks in the foreground and rouses the 
echoes. A word of praise should be given to Mr. Albert 
Collings’s very pretty portrait study, “The Smile,” a 
charmingly natural piece of work. 

The exhibition can boast some interesting landscapes. 
Sir Alfred East’s “Lever Park, Bolton,” has little but 
its size to commend it; Mr. Muirhead produces a beauti- 
ful grey sunset effect in “Evening Glow, St. Ives, 
Huntingdon” ; and Mr. Whitehead’s “September Morn- 
ing” catches with great exactness and feeling the effect 
aimed at. “Wool Bridge,” by the same artist, is a 
beautiful piece of work, full of subtle blending of tender 
tints and unexaggerated reflections. This is, to our 
mind, one of the best things in the exhibition. Mr. 
Laidlay’s very clever and restrained “Wreck on the 
Hampshire Coast” is another picture to remember. Mr. 








Elphinstone produces some extraordinary wet light in 
“ After the Storm,” and there are some delightful over- 
hanging willows in Mr. Adams's “ Bathing Place.” Mr. 
Trier is ambitious and decidedly successful in his 
idealised but far from unfaithful and fascinating view of 
“The Thames at Greenwich.” Another clever and 
faithful rendering of light is to be found in “An April 
Morning on the Wye,” by Mr. Bruhl, and there is a 
charming sunlit valley in Mr. Brougier’s “St. 
Margherita.” Mr. Rooke’s quiet but forcible rendering 
of “ Brixham Quay” is another picture that abides in 
the memory, and Mr. Elphinstone scores another marked 
success in his Dutch landscape—a canal with a barge and 
two mills behind it—* The Two Mills.” 

There is plenty of good work among the water- 
colours, but little to be long remembered. Mr. Eyre’s 
fine picture of “The Groote Kirke, Dordrecht,” is a 
capital study of many-tinted waters backed by an old- 
world town and tower. Mr. Ernest Haslehust has 
some capital sketches in his usual bold and clever style ; 
Mr. Rooke gives a delightful Norwegian view in 
“Opheimvand, Norway”; and Mr. Horace Middleton 
makes a new departure in his admirable “ Cornish Sea- 
scape,” with splendid foaming seas. Mr. Edwin Noble 
has a witty and delicate picture of “The Mice in 
Council”; Mr. Hawksworth’s “Penzance,” and Mr. 
Walters’s “East Guildeford, from Playden, near Rye,” 
both strike true and characteristic notes. Mr. Tatton 
Winter’s “ Wet Road” is very expressive. In the ante- 
room there are, as usual, some etchings—many of them 
good. 





Etchings and Drawings 

AT the exhibition of the Royal Society of Painter- 
Etchers and Engravers, held in the Gallery at Pall 
Mall East, a special interest attaches this year to the 
little space of wall devoted to the works of the late 
Professor Legros, one of the founders of the Society 
and the teacher of many of its members. Most of these 
etchings—there are seventeen in all—belong to the 
time when Legros lived in France, and were made 
before the year 1863. Some were etched during or 
after his visit to the north of Spain. There are one or 
two portrait heads, including the “ Vieil Espagnol,” but 
the rest are large studies of peasant people, the lines 
free and simple as always, and sometimes even, as in 
“Les Bicherons,” little more than outlines, and never 
failing to give that clear, direct impression of space and 
light. But the great beauty of them all is their quick 
strength and intensity of feeling—the expression, for 
instance, of the faces of those receiving “La Com- 
munion dans l’Eglise St. Médard,” as they kneel almost 
huddled together on the steps, not wrapped in the 
emotion of visionaries, but full of a deeply human 
earnestness. It is this intense earnestness which gives 
dignity and beauty to the least thing of Legros’, and 
through which one feels the agony of emotion in “La 
Mort de S. Francois,” the horror of “Le Souper chez 
Misére.” 
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It is natural that these seventeen etchings should 
claim the great part of the attention of anyone who 
comes to the gallery. Legros is not with us now, and 
we have recognised the greatness and nobility of the 
work which he carried on in our midst. Etchings by 
present members of the Society, however, fill the large 
room, and the names and work of many of the etchers 
are well known. With such a large number, and so 
little space at our disposal, it would be idle to attempt 
a comprehensive review. We must be content to re- 
mark a few of those studies which for some individual 
quality of thought or touch have stood out among the 
many, which are often as clever and frequently more am- 
bitious. Among these one cannot fail to remember Sir 
Charles Holroyd’s small etching of “ Landor’s Garden.” 
There are other interesting things of his, chiefly, per- 
haps, his “Stockley Bridge,” with its firm lines and 
broad shadows—an odd little bit of hill and stream de- 
tached from its neighbourhood. In somewhat the same 
way, in spite of its essential differences, Mr. Herman 
Webster's “Road to Louviers” is beautiful, while in 
Mr. Edward W. Charlton’s “Winding Road” there is 
also an originality of treatment, and a particular ex- 
pression of light, which gives a singular charm to this 
etching. Technically “The Winding Road” has some- 
thing in common with Mr. A. Hugh Fisher’s “ The 
British Bridge, Canton,” though the latter, which seems 
to be the outcome of one swift impression, is a good 
deal Japanese in design. Miss Minna Bolingbroke’s 
“In the Hen Run” is another etching of a ‘simple thing 
seen, and so drawn, in a special way. The netting of 
the hen-run—charmingly worked out—reaching right up 
to the top of the picture, and a number of hens in one 
corner of the enclosure, are all its subjects. In Mr. 
Bernard Eyre’s “ Appledore,” and Mr. Synge’s “ Hos- 
pital Courtyard, Rothenburg,” is the charm of two 
beautiful places. There is a Whistler-like “Silver Tide” 
—an aquatint—by Sir Frank Short, but of the rest, 
many of which are interesting, it is impossible to speak 
individually. 





Some Old Water-Colours 


MEssrRs. AGNEW are holding their forty-fifth 
annual exhibition of water-colour drawings in 
aid of the Artists’ Benevolent Institution at 


their Bond Street’ gallery. The collection is, on the 
whole, less fine than that of last year, though there is 
always, of course, the historical interest in an exhibition 
of this kind. It is that which justifies the inclusion of 
a number of pictures, worth little for their own 
sake, because they are the work of men of im- 
portance in their day. But there are some real 
and beautiful things here—above all, several of the 
water-colours of David Cox, painted on that rough 
paper, intended for wrapping, which made him so happy 
when he came across it, and which now seems almost a 
part of his own work. Those great rough commons 
crossed by stony roads, the figures of strong country 
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people battling with winds, the watery skies, the lovely 
red and blue touches for the poppies and cornflowers 
in the grass—the beauty of all these things in “ Crossing 
the Stream,” “Shrimpers: A Breezy Morning,” and 
“Returning Home” would make one grateful for the 
exhibition if they were all it contained. 

There are also some Turners, but for the most part 
they do not belong to the number of his fine things, 
for they are chiefly those examples of laborious painting, 
with little beauty even of colour, of which he produced 
so many. There are two or three of the golden water- 
cofours here, but none equal to the finest of those in the 
national collection, though one is the well-known “ Kuss- 
nacht.” There is nothing of De Wint’s either to equal 
one or two of the beautiful things that were to be seen 
last year, but among those now exhibited are his boldly 
sketched “Road from Bethesda,’ “On the Dart,” 
and “ Bernkastel.” 

There is one lovely water-colour by F. Girtin, “ The 
White House, Chelsea Reach,” which has caused a 
certain amount of discussion, as the picture generally 
regarded as the original is in the possession of Mr. E. 
Montifiore Nicholls. The dark water and the sky are 
divided by a strip of low land, upon which a little white 
house stands, not prommently, and hardly indeed de- 
serving to be called a central object, but quietly insistent. 
There is a water-colour by Cotman, too—“ Dinant, 
Belgium ”—lovely in its clean, straight lines; and an 
“Old Windmill” by T. Creswick. 

There are a number of the pictures of such men as 
David Cox’s master, Varley, Collier, Leitch and Birket 
Foster, some of Prout’s colourless paintings of archi- 
tecture, and one of Copley Fielding’s best water-colours, 
“A Showery Day on the South Downs,” which 
justifies a contemporary’s not very complimentary 
description of this painter as “a_ skilful exponent 
of down scenery.” The exhibition includes a 
certain number of more modern pictures, the most 
interesting being Burne-Jones’s “ The Sleeping Beauty ” 
and “Cupid and Psyche,” which have all the beauty of 
line and tone inseparable from his work, though they 
lack the special qualities of water-colour. 





Notes and News 


The portrait in oils of himself, which the Italian 
Government has invited Walter Crane, R.W.S., to paint 
for the Uffizi Gallery, Florence, is now completed, and 
will be shown, together with a selection of drawings and 
water-colours by this artist, at the Leicester Galleries, 
Leicester Square, on and after Saturday, 13th inst. Ex- 
hibitions of cabinet pictures and water-colour drawings 
by Harold and Laura Knight, A.R.W.S., and water- 
colours of “Country Folk” by Henry Henshall, R.W.S., 
will be held at the same time in these Galleries. 





The next production of the Incorporated Stage Society 
will be “Los Intereses Cteados,” translated from the 
Spanish of Jacinto Renavente by Frank Ros and Beryl 
de Zoete. 
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A special matinée will be given of “ Bunty Pulls the 
Strings,” at the Haymarket Theatre on Easter Monday. 
This will be in addition to the usual Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, and Saturday matinées. 


The monthly meeting of the Royal Meteorological 
Society was held on Wednesday evening, the 20th ult., 
at the Institution of Civil Engineers, Great George 
Street, Westminster, S.W., Dr. H. N. Dickson, President, 
in the chair. 


The Queen has graciously accepted a copy of “Our 
Homeland Churches and How to Study Them,” recently 
published by the Homeland Association for the En- 
couragement of Touring in Great Britain, and -has com- 
manded that her thanks should be conveyed to the 
Editor for sending her such “an interesting book.” 


Professor Otto Pettersson delivered a lecture on “ The 
Connection between Hydrographical and Meteorological 
Phenomena,” discussing the violent climatic changes of 
the Medizval Age, due probably to alterations in the 
oceanic circulation caused by the influence of the moon 
and sun, and drawing the conclusion that such influence 
must have been greater in those days than it now is. 


Among the future engagements at the Palladium are 
included the Beecham Opera Co., presenting “Tann- 
hauser,” “Tales of Hoffmann,” “Lohengrin,” and “II 
Trovatore,” playing each for one week. Mr. Walter 
Gibbons will also shortly present an abridged version 


of “Veronique,” under the personal direction of Mr. 
George Edwardes. 


Mr. Murray will publish after Easter Mrs. Atherton’s 
novel, “Julia France and Her Times,” in which this 
popular author treats of some of the burning questions 
of the day. The scene is laid in England. The author 
of the anonymous satire in verse, entitled “ The Setting 
Sun,” which was published by Mr. Murray a fortnight 
ago, is Sir Ronald Ross, F.R.S., whose work in connec- 
tion with the reduction of the mosquito pest, and there- 
fore of malaria, in West Africa, has made him famous. 


He is already the author of one book of verse, entitled 
“Philosophies.” 


Messrs. Mowbray announce the publication this 
summer of the “ Dictionary of English Church History” 
which has for some time past been in preparation under 
the editorship of Canon Ollard of S. Edmund Hall. This 
volume is the work of expert scholars. During the last 
fifteen years a great deal has been published on English 
Church History, in series, biographies, and isolated 
monographs, and in the Dictionary every effort has been 
made to embody the results of recent research in one 
work which shall be, within its limits, definitive. The 
desire throughout has been to provide true history, not 
history written from a point of view. 





Imperial and Foreign Affairs 
By LANCELOT LAWTON. 


YUAN SHIH-KAI AND HIS CRITICS. 
LTHOUGH nearly six weeks have elapsed since, 
by the irrevocable decision of the national dele- 
gates, Yuan Shih-kai was elected President of a united 
China, doubts have been freely expressed as to whether 








on that occasion all differences hitherto existing between 
the Northern and the Yangtze provinces were in reality 
brought to an amicable settlement. Moreover, in certain 
quarters there has been a marked disposition to question 
the loyalty to the republican régime of the North itself ; 
while some prophets have gone so far as to predict the 
complete severance from the new federation of those 
provinces, situated in the extreme south, which habitually 
look to Canton for political guidance and inspiration. It 
has been stated by writers who advance the latter theory 
that the spirit of materialism as exemplified in the 
modern Cantonese must inevitably come into conflict 
with the purely Chinese traditions which still permeate 
the thought and lives of those millions who dwell in the 
northern latitudes. 


To none of these theorists, then, does a united China 
appeal as being within the bounds of reasonable possi- 
bility. Apart altogether from what they are pleased to 
term natural hindrances to federation, almost without ex- 
ception they would seem to find fault with the personality 
and ability of the nation’s Chief Magistrate, and their 
complaint resolves itself into the conclusion that, so far, 
the hour has not yet brought forth the man. To meet 
the arguments of the pessimists with confidence would 
necessitate an almost complete disregard of those wise 
counsels which are continually being offered by some of 
the most eminent authorities of the day, who, in speak- 
ing of China’s future, warn us that to dogmatise is to 
betray ignorance of conditions that have moulded the 
nation’s destiny from time immemorial. Rash specula-. 
tion—and this is all that prophecy can mean in the 
present instance—forms no part in the mental equipment 
of the sinologue, or, for the matter of that, of the 
Chinese statesman. It is, however, permissible, without 
venturing too far into conjecture, to endeavour to show 
the unlikelihood of predictions ever becoming realised 
when based either upon ignorance or upon perversion of 
facts. Within the past week two significant items of 
news have reached this country. The first tells us that 
a Cabinet, presided over by the most eminent Cantonese 
of the day, Tang Shao-yi, has been formed, comprising 
representative men drawn from south, mid, and north 
China, a Cabinet which is freely spoken of as being a 
working coalition of varied political elements. The 
second dispatch states that on Monday last Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen, in formally resigning the post which he has occupied 
for the past few months, stated definitely that a settle- 
ment had been effected between North and South, and 
that it was now his duty, and that of his colleagues 
in the Nanking Government, to retire and hand over 
their charge to abler hands. Thus it would seem that at 
one stroke, as it were, two of the main arguments that 
writers have advanced so frequently of late fall to the 
ground. The fact that the first Prime Minister to be 
appointed under the Republic should be a Cantonese of 
such standing as Tang Shao-yi cannot fail to have an 
admirable effect upon his fellow citizens in the southern 
metropolis, and upon the millions who people the pro- 
vinces of the two Kwangs. On the other hand, it is clear 
that by the inclusion in the Cabinet of some of the men 
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who were so closely identified with the movement which 
sprang directly from the success of the Wuchung revolu- 
tion, the federation of the Yangtze provinces with the 
north has been finally cemented. There only remains 
then the argument of those who claim that whatever 
form of government is established, neither the person- 
ality nor the abilities of the President are calculated to 
secure the smooth working of that government. In sup- 
port of this argument some writers have endeavoured 
to point a dismal moral from the recent incendiary out- 
break on the part of Yuan Shih-kai’s troops in the north, 
declaring that it revealed the utter isolation and helpless- 
ness of the one man upon whom the hopes of China 
were centred. The facts, however, do not warrant such 
a conclusion. To begin with, even the incident itself is 
not altogether a matter for amazement. It is true that 
the very forces of which the mutinous regiments formed 
representative units were of Yuan Shih-kai’s recent crea- 
tion ; but it should be remembered that during the four 
years of his enforced retirement he completely lost touch 
with the personnel of the army which, responding to the 
insidious policy of the Regent, had gradually transferred 
its allegiance to the Manchus. The real wonder is that 
on the fall of the dynasty the Chinese statesman should 
have retained sufficient influence to have been able to 
command the services of the Northern Army at all. 
Again, if we examine the events of the past few 
months we shall find nothing to justify the forebodings 
of the pessimists. On the contrary, there is one long 
chain of evidence bearing witness to those remarkable 
qualities that have enabled Yuan Shih-kai to surmount 
stupendous difficulties in comparison with which the 
Peking outbreak sinks into insignificance. The facts 
speak for themselves. Yuan Shih-kai, called from igno- 
minious banishment by those who had sent him thither, 
and who still feared and hated him, returned to the 
capital after four years’ absence, only to find himself sur- 
rounded by a host of bitter enemies. In constant danger 
of his life, calmly and resolutely he set himself the task 
of healing the ills that afflicted his unhappy country. For 
weeks he laboured almost alone. His was the one per- 
sonality to which the eyes of all men turned. Yet by 
neither party was he trusted. At this period one false 
step would have brought his ultimate downfall, for, 
although the Court had learnt the lesson of submission, 
such was the Imperial spirit that bullying coercion might 
have resulted in summary reprisal. To save the country 
it had become necessary to save the face of the Throne. 
Only by the force of persuasion, tempered by concession 
—persuasion that employed all the arts of a traditional 
Chinese courtesy—could the dynasty be brought to a 
realisation that its high duty lay in supreme surrender. 
Here, again, lurked danger for Yuan Shih-kai. Had he, 
in arranging the terms of that surrender, exceeded the 
maximum of concession which the victorious South felt 
disposed to grant their hated rulers, he would have called 
down upon his head the wrath of the entire Republican 
cause. Cautiously, and with marvellous perseverance, he 
proceeded to carry out his policy. Step by step the 
Manchus gave way before his masterful insistence, until 





the final act of all was accomplished—the act of 
abdication. 

Even then weeks of wearisome negotiation were to 
pass before Sun Yat-sen and his democratic followers, 
suspicious to the eleventh hour of the motives underlying 
the actions of the man who had already become known 
as the Dictator, consented to acknowledge his leadership 
and to entrust in his hands the destiny of China. That 
he should have triumphed not only over active opposi- 
tion, but also over suspicion which had its mainspring in 
motives of lofty patriotism, constituted the vindication of 
Yuan Shih-kai’s personality and abilities. Throughout 
the entire period of the interregnum, when the alarmists 
were painting the picture of political anarchy and social 
disruption, his was the influence which kept the intricate 
machinery of government in motion from end to end of 
China. 

From the earliest days of his official life Yuan Shih- 
kai, time and time again, has been confronted by ob- 
stacles which would have brought about the speedy 
retreat of any man who did not possess in the highest 
degree the attributes of courage and determination ; but 
these obstacles he has always either surmounted or 
brushed aside, for failure has played no part, however 
small, in the career of this great man. Can the critics 
of Yuan Shih-kai point to a more notable example in 
history where the qualities of indomitable perseverance 
and outstanding ability have combined in a man of lowly 
origin, or for the matter of that, in any man, however 
highly born, to carry him steadily onwards from obscurity 
to the proud position of being head of a State containing 
four hundred millions of people ? 








Motoring and Aviation 


HE worst enemies of the A.A. and M.U. cannot 
accuse it of indifference or lethargy where the in- 
terests of its members are concerned. Already the 
advantages and privileges allowed to members in return 
for their two guineas per annum are almost too numerous 
to mention in detail, and every season witnesses im- 
portant additions to them. The latest innovations and 
extensions are the establishment of a bureau for the 
special purpose of supplying members contemplating 
day-runs out of London, with reliable information as 
to the state of the weather, the probable outlook for the 
day, and the condition of the roads in various points on 
the main routes round London; and an important de- 
velopment of the patrol organisation both in England 
and Scotland. The “road and weather ” bureau will re- 
ceive its information by telegram early every morning 
throughout the week, Sundays included, and the in- 
formation will be at the disposal of members from 9 a.m. 
upon application by telegram or telephone. — Particulars 
of the towns, etc., from which the daily weather reports 
will be dispatched, and complete information. as to the 
patrol-extensions, can be obtained from the Secretary 
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of the Association, Fanum House, Whitcomb Street, 
London, W. 

The proprietors of the London Aerodrome at Hendon, 
the.Grahame-White Aviation Company, Limited, are to 
be congratulated upon having organised for the Easter 
holidays the most varied and interesting aviation enter- 
tainment ever submitted to the British public, and the 
prices of admission have been fixed so low—6d., Is., and 
2s. 6d—that it will be the fault of thé public if they do 
not avail themselves of the opportunity of witnessing 
the amazing advances that have been made in the art of 
aviation within the last year or two. With the exception 
of Sunday, on which day proceedings will be confined to 
exhibition flying by Mr. Grahame-White and other well- 
known aviators, there will be handicap races, passenger- 
carrying contests, and altitude competitions every day 
from Good Friday to Monday. On Good Friday and 
Saturday proceedings commence at 2.30 p.m. and con- 
tinue without intermission until 6.15 p.m., whilst on 
Easter Monday there will be an uninterrupted series of 
flying competitions from 12 o’clock noon until 6.15 in the 
evening. The following is a brief synopsis of the pro- 
gramme, according to the advance announcement-sheet 
issued by the promoters: Good Friday, a parade of a*ro- 
planes of all types and exhibition flights by the com- 
petitors ; the first section of a three days’ speed contest 
open to all types of aeroplanes; a fast and slow 
passenger-carrying contest ; and, at 5.30 p.m., an altitude 
contest open to all kinds of heavier-than-air machines. 

On Sunday, exhibition flying only, as already men- 
tioned. Saturday, exhibition flying, a “figure eight” 
speed competition, the second instalment of the three 
days’ speed contest, and a handicap for monoplanes 
only. On Monday flying will commence at noon and 
continue throughout the day, the items including exhi- 
bition flying, a speed handicap confined to biplanes of 
any type, the conclusion of the three days’ speed con- 
test for all kinds of heavier-than-air machines, a cross- 
country handicap, a relay race, biplane and monoplane 
competing in pairs, and an altitude passenger-carrying 
competition, open to all types of aeroplanes. It is to be 
hoped that the public will show their appreciation of 
the efforts of Mr. Grahame-White and those associated 
with him to popularise aviation in this country, and to 
remove the stigma that we, alone among the great 
nations of the world, are blind or indifferent to the 
possibilities of the new mode of locomotion. 

The Motor advises those of its readers who contem- 
plate Easter touring to lay in a good stock of petrol 
before leaving London. Prices in town remain the 
same, namely, 1s. 4d. to 1s. 6d. for good brands, but in 
the country they vary considerably according to point 
of delivery, and in all cases they are higher than in 
London. With regard to the present high prices of all 
grades of motor spirit, much discussion is taking place 
in motoring circles. It is strongly felt that, in view of 
the largely increased quantities being imported, and the 
new sources of supply that are being opened up from 
time to time, the prices now being demanded for petrol 
are exorbitant and unwarranted, and suggestions are 
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being put forward for combined action of some sort on 
the part of motorists to deal with a position which 
threatens to become really serious for car owners of 
moderate means. 

We are informed by Messrs. Brooke and Co., Ltd., of 
Lowestoft, that Mr. H. Hollingsworth has instructed 
them to build for him a boat to take part in the British 
International Trophy Race of 1913. It is stipulated that 
both hull and machinery are to be built in England by 
Messrs. Brooke, and that the boat is to be running by 
the end of the year. Apart from this, the firm has a 
practically free hand in the matters of design, construc- 
tion and equipment. Mr. Hollingsworth is well known 
in motor boat circles for his keenness in the British 
Motor Boat Club’s 21-foot class. 





In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


VERYTHING closes hopeful. The Stock Exchange 
goes away for Easter perfectly happy. While the 
halfpenny papers are telling us of the millions that 

have been lost in the strike, the City is chuckling over its 
gains. No doubt many people, having made money in 
trade, have been gambling in the House. At least nine- 
tenths of the business done on the Stock Exchange is 
speculative. Not one-fourth of the members could exist 
if it were not for the speculation they encourage. The 
investment broker exists, but he is in the minority. 

The new issues have not done particularly well. We 
do not know whether many people subscribed to the two 
Diesel Engine issues, but the Consolidated Diesel will 
probably get enough money out of its original share- 
holders. The builders of the Selandia engines will have 
to fight for their patents ; that is quite clear. Yet there is 
probably enough business in this engine to go round, for 
it is admittedly the best oil engine on the market. Oil is 
all the rage just now, and the Oil Market one of the best 
in the House. 

Money.—Money was tied up to the end of the quarter, 
but the new Government year will bring relief. City men 
are disgusted at the muddling way in which Mr. Lloyd 
George handles the Exchequer. To be compelled to 
admit to a mistake of 6} millions is degrading, and no 
excuse can possibly be made. The Deutsche and the 
Disconto reports are out. The Disconto has improved 
its cash position, but although its capital is the same as 
the Deutsche, it has not anything like the business. 
These German banks trade as close as they possibly can, 
and none of them carry more than half the cash that 
an English bank thinks necessary, but they amass large 
profits. The three leading banks make over four millions 
between them. With the new quarter we should see 
considerable ease in the Money Market, and perhaps a 
reduction in the Bank Rate, but the strike will affect the 
balance of trade to some extent, and cause a slight dis- 
location which will speedily pass away. 

FOREIGNERS.—The Foreign Market has been dull, 
unless we except Tintos. The report was good, the divi- 
dend was increased 24 per cent., and Paris has been 
buying heavily. Tintos are always a splendid market, 
and the Copper position is so good that even to-day they 





do not look an expensive purchase. Perus are dull, and 
the Birch Crisp Russian Railway loan did not go. 

Home Raits.—No one appears to be buying Home 
Rails. Nevertheless, the dealers are so short that the 
market remains firm. In a few weeks’ time we shall 
know pretty accurately how much money the lines have 
lost through the Coal Strike, and we shall then be able to 
see how far the dividend will be affected. As I have 
pointed out, a railway like the Great Central, that pays 
nothing on its ordinary capital and has only just begun 
to make distributions on some of its junior Preference 
issues, will be hit very badly indeed. This line makes 
little out of its passenger business, and relies for its profit 
on minerals. The southern lines, on the other hand, do 
only a small business in goods and minerals, but carry 
large numbers of passengers, and their returns have fallen 
very little. The gamble in the Underground stocks goes 
on merrily, but it is impossible for any sober-minded 
person to discover how present prices can be justified. 

YANKEES.—The Yankee Market remains strong. It is 
said that trade is improving all over the United States, 
and that business is rapidly growing better. Some people 
predict a range of prices higher than that which heralded 
the last panic. This is mere ‘‘ bull ’’ talk, but undoubt- 
edly both in Copper and Steel the outlook is good. 
Gambles in Rocks and Eries are taking place, and 
although both lines have great possibilities from an 
amalgamation point of view, it is difficult at the moment 
to say where an amalgamation can come in. J. J. Hill 
strenuously denies that he has bought a single Erie share. 
The Canadian Pacific are equally firm in their assertions 
that they do not want the line. That somebody is buying 
is quite certain, but the secret is well kept. 

RupBer.—The auction sales are not going off particu- 
larly well, and the dealers are letting down the price of 
shares. They will have to come down very considerably 
before I can advise a purchase, for they are all too high. 
The Rubber magnates are in no hurry to sell, for they 
are receiving big dividends, and they all got "in at the 
bottom. The unfortunate public dare not sell because 
they got in at the top. Where the yield to a magnate 
may be calculated in hundreds, the yield to the public 
may be calculated in very minute fractions. 

O1.—Shells have been one of the features of the Oil 
market. They have been steadily bought in Paris, Berlin, 
and Amsterdam, and there is no doubt that this company 
is now doing a very large business, and making a pro- 
portionately large profit. It is quite the soundest of the 
Oil companies. The indefatigable Mr. Allen has arranged 
a big Oil combine, in which Roumanian, British 
Roumanian, Central Roumanian, Bana Moreni, and 
Roumanian Consolidated will join hands. Roumania is 
the coming oilfield. Chelekens have been doing well, and 
Ural Caspian are also worth watching. 

Karrirs.—Everything in the Kaffir Market has gone 
flat, and on one or two days the Cape came in and sold 
Randfontein. If Randfontein Central fell much lower 
they might be worth picking up, for although I doubt 
whether they will pay a dividend this year, they have got 
a big mill and a long life. 

Ruopesians.—Rhodesians have been dull, the support 
seems to have been taken away from Chartered, and the 
whole of the market has been flat. Sir Abe Bailey has 
now handed over the management of Eldorado to the 
Gold Fields group. The best of the Rhodesian mines 
appears to me to be Cam and Motor, but the whole 
market is so flagrantly manipulated that wise people 
keep out. 

Tin.—Tin shares have slackened off, but I am told that 
after Easter a vigorous attempt will be made to boom 
this market, and those who have bought will probably 
have an opportunity of getting out. I still think it wise 


only to hold good things as Tin Areas, Naraguta, 
Rayfield, Bisichi and Anglo-Continental. 
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MIsCELLANEOUS.—The Marconi gamble looks like boil- 
ing over. Prices are going too high. I see no possible 
justification for the rise. Shipping shares have been dull, 
but have hardly fallen much. Electric Lights are steady 
and still good purchases. RayMOND RADCLYFFE. 


THE WHIM WELL AND MONS CAPRI MINES. 

The Government geologist has reported to the Govern- 
ment that the Whim Well and Mons Capri Mines are the 
best copper properties found so far in Western Aus- 
tralia. The Whim Well holds a large interest in the 
Mons Capri, and in both much French capital is inter- 
ested. Dividends of 10 per cent. and 12} per cent. have 
been paid in the past two years, and a strong demand 
exists for Whim Wells in view of the large potentialities 
of the company, the properties, on which the ore developed 
is of the high grade of 5 per cent. and more, being only 
about 12 miles from the seaboard, with which it is con- 
nected by the company’s own light railway. The shares 
stand round about 32s. 6d., but are talked to 4os. or 
over. 


THE CENTRAL CARPATHIAN OIL COMPANY. 

To the speculative investor the £1 shares, stand- 
ing round about 16s., of the Central Carpathian 
Oil Company would appear to be particularly attractive. 
This company was formed in July last year under 
distinctly encouraging auspices, viz., to acquire a 
group of fifteen proved oil properties in the 
centre of the Galician districts of Tustanowice and 
Truskawiec, already containing several producing wells 
and others which were then approaching the producing 
stage. With the Oil Share Market in a state of activity, 
this company’s shares are rumoured to be on the eve of 
a marked appreciation, and this is not surprising con- 
sidering the progress which has been made on the 
properties. Apart from the working of the wells, which 
were in the producing stage at the time the company 
acquired its property, the development work on a large 
area available for drilling has been of a most promising 
character. On March 12th a dividend of 1s. per share 
was declared for the half-year ending January 31, and 
the present price carries this dividend. 


— a 


CORRESPONDENCE 


NAMES OF NOVELS. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 


Sir,—I was interested in the letter on ‘‘ Names of 
Novels,’’ especially with the reference to Mr. Hichens’ 
novel and play called ‘‘ Bella Donna.’’ The writer, 
however, is mistaken in several matters. Wilkie Collins, 
I believe, never wrote a novel bearing that name. I 
myself did, with this title, ‘‘ Bella Donna; or, The Cross 
Before the Name,’’ published not by Chapman and 
Hall, but by Bentley, in 1869. The memory of it to me 
is very pleasant, for Boz was so struck by it that he gave 
me a commission to write him a story in three volumes 
for his journal, and for which he gave me £500, which 
again led on to half a dozen more. I have an idea that 
Messrs. Chatto and Windus have included it in their 
yellow-backed series. I may add that the worthy old, old 
Bentley was a very ‘‘ sporting ’’ publisher, ever questing 
after new talent. Thus on this occasion, when I was un- 
known and untried, he said to me, ‘‘I believe in you. 
Write me a good story in three volumes and I'll give 
you one hundred and fifty pounds, or in two you shall 
have one hundred.’’ So he did. 

The Atheneum, 

Pall Mall. 











Percy FitzGera.p. 








““SYNDICALISM, AND AFTER.” 
To the Editor of Tue Acapemy. 


Sir,—I should like to draw Mr. Arthur Shepherd 
Wade's attention to the irrelevance of his criticism of Mr. 
Ellis Ashmead Bartlett’s article. The primary duty of a 
critic is to understand the subject he criticises, and not 
be trapped by his own or other persons’ opinions. By the 
action of such advice we should have a little more order 
and a little less chaos, for our present benighted condition 
has been encouraged by the rule of mere opinion and the 
lack of profound understanding. 


Now what have the critical objections to one form of 
Syndicalism, stated by Mr. Bartlett, to do with the critical 
objections to another form of Syndicalism, stated by Mr. 
Wade? If, as the latter appears to think, the organic 
uniformity of Capital is a vicious principle, then his 
apparent defence of or sympathy with the organic 
uniformity of Labour possesses a moral kink. Mr. Wade 
is critically confused over a mere name—Syndicalism ; 
whilst Mr. Bartlett is critically clear over a hard fact— 
industrial stagnation. Thus Mr. Wade is led to accuse 
Mr. Bartlett of a critical weakness which he himself 
possesses. Mr. Bartlett was perfectly justified in stating 
that the present crisis is the first display of Syndical war- 
fare in this country, because Capital, when it remains 
idle, is, unlike Labour, allied to a form of self- 
augmentative value by way of interest. Without some 
form of self-production Capital would be valueless. Syn- 
dicalism, therefore, in the form of an organic or self- 
producing unity, whether that form be a Capital or Labour 
form of unity, is not a destructive force or principle. 
What logical use, therefore,.can Mr. Wade be said to 
make of the term? Mr. Bartlett’s use of it is plain or 
logical enough, in that he denounces, not its organic or 


self-productive form of unity, but its inorganic or inert 
form of unity. 


But will you allow me, as a profound student of these 
problems, to discover the true source of this alarming 
civil or social upheaval? It will show why the Govern- 
ment failed—for its failure cannot be denied—and it will 
also show why every political cure, except the right one, 
must fail too. This upheaval has not originated from any 
organic form of unity on the part of Capital or Labour, 
which are mutually self-preservative, but it has originated 
from an inorganic form of unity, or, to use a strictly 
scientific term, a parasitic form of unity on the part of 
Capital and Labour, which form, as science proper demon- 
strates, is a mutually self-destructive form. Thus we 
have just seen how the parasitic form of unity, in a 
Labour form, can make war upon the parasitic form of 
unity in a Capital form. 


As far as Capital’s organic form of unity (self- 
productive form) is concerned, the organised idleness 
(parasitic form) of Labour is virtually impotent. Capital 
in an organic form can do what Labour in an organic form 
cannot do, namely, remain quiescent and yet self- 
productive through accumulating interest. It is Capital’s 
negative organic or parasitic form of unity (that which 
causes idle waste or expenditure) which Labour’s negative 
organic or parasitic form of unity has, on account of 
centuries of absolutism, been forced to attack. It is 
simply a natural process, as certain, in the case of disease, 
for a nation as for an individual. And this war, once 
started, will never end till both Capital and Labour emerge 
from it upon a basis of organic equality. 


We shall then get a true civilisation—a healthy social 
foundation. In the past the parasitic form of Labour 
had no chance against the parasitic form of Capital, 
because the latter was, from the beginning, an organised 
form of parasitism. But now that Labour’s parasitic 
form of unity has become, like its old enemy’s form, an 
organic principle of idleness or stagnation, no earthly 
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power, military or civil, can stop the Armageddon which 
will and must ensue. I am, sir, yours obediently, 


Cambridge. H. C. DAnieL. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF ‘‘ SHALL ” AND “‘ WILL” 
IN THE INDIRECT SPEECH. 


To the Editor of THe ACADEMy. 


S1r,—One of the papers connected with education, in 
reporting, in this day’s issue, one of the recent speeches 
delivered by Mr. J. A. Pease, says: ‘‘ He thought he 
would be able ’’ that afternoon to get some credit, at any 
rate, from his political opponents for endeavouring to hold 
the balance as fairly as ‘‘ it could be held by a Minister.’’ 
An English scholar would infer from this quotation that 
Mr. Pease, in his direct speech, said, ‘‘ I think I will be 
able,’? which he never said, merely because Mr. Pease 
is too great a linguist ever to use ‘‘ I will be able ’’ for “‘ I 
shall be able.’’ This negligence on the part of that paper’s 
reporter leads me to think that the wrong use of shall or 
will, in the indirect speech, might have serious conse- 
quences in a court of justice. 

In the indirect speech, says the grammarian Onion, 
** That auxiliary is commonly used which reflects the form 
of the direct statement.’’* 

At first sight, this rule seems to be vague, but when we 
give the matter our careful consideration, we cannot help 
coming to the conclusion that it is perfectly clear, and in 
accordance with logic and reason. In fact, if a speaker, 
in the direct speech, makes use of I shall, this speech being 
reported, in the future, must run thus: ‘‘ The speaker 
says he shall’’ ; and the same speech being reported in the 
conditional mood must be : ‘‘The speaker said he should,’’ 
by virtue of the sequence of tenses, which is identical in 
both the English and French languages; similarly, if, in 
the direct speech, the speaker says, ‘‘ I will,’’ this speech 
being reported, in the future, must be : ‘‘ The speaker says 


he will,’’ and in the conditional: ‘‘ The speaker said he 
would.’’ 


_ We will now suppose ourselves to be in a court of 
justice, where an honest but an imprudent doctor, who, 
conscious of having given, through error, the wrong 
medicine to his patient, would say to himself, in a kind of 
soliloquy: ‘‘ I shall kill the patient!’’ This statement 
being overheard by, say, a witness in the habit of mis- 
placing his shalls and wills, and being given in evidence 
before a jury composed of purists, in these words: ‘‘ The 
doctor said that he would kill the patient,’’ might lead that 
jury to bring in a verdict of ‘‘guilty of premeditation,” or, 
in other words, of ‘‘ guilty of murder’?! If, on the other 
hand, the witness’s evidence were the correct one, that is 
to say, ‘‘ The doctor said that he should kill the patient,”’ 
this would induce the jury to come to the conclusion that 
the doctor, in his direct speech, in the future, simply 
said: ‘‘I shall kill the patient! ’’ which is the mere ex- 
pression of an involuntary act, and would lead either to 
the doctor’s acquittal, or to his being sentenced by the 
judge to only a few months’ imprisonment for gross 
negligence or for manslaughter. 


ADOLPHE BERNON. 





* Mr. B.’s Direct SpEEcH. MR 
—_ bor we 
Mr. B. (speaking): I shall 

be ill. “sf e) 


. B.’s Inpirect SpEEcn, 
OR REPORTED SPEECH. 
(Future.) 
Mr. B. says he shall be ill. 
(Conditional. ) 
Mr. B. said he should be ill. 
* * * 
(Future.) 
Mr. B. says he will give that 
man a reward. 

Mr. B. (speaking): I said 1 (Conditional. ) 
would give that man a Mr. B. said he would give 
reward. that man a reward. 


(Conditional.) 
Mr. B. (speaking): I said 1 
should be ill. 
* Ke * 
(Future.) 
Mr. B. (speaking) : I will give 
that man a reward. 
(Conditional.) 
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The Cowper & Newton Museum 


Olney, Bucks. 
AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT. 


Twelve years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death 
of the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney 
was presented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. 
The Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in 
the district, formed an Endowment Committee, of which the 
Bishop of Durham is the Chairman. 


The Secretary is Mr, Thomas Wright, the Cowper and 
Newton Museum, Olney, Bucks, to whom Contributions 
should be addressed. 
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